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“‘ The true UNIVERSITY of these days is a collection of books.’ —CaRr.y.z. 


The Poet and the Man 


Recollections and appreciations of James 
Russell Lowell By Francis H. UNDER- 
woop, LL.D: A Grand Book for Supple- 
mentary Reading in Upper Classes. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00. 

Nothing can surpass in interest the personal im 
pressions of one who has lived in intimate personal 
relations with an eminent man, and these recollec 
tions are what Mr. Underwood here offers us. A 
study of his life as here presented will aia in materi- 
ally strepgthening the youthful character. 


A Pathfinder in American History 
By Profs. Gorpy and TWwiITCHELL. One 
vol. complete at $1.20 me¢. By mail, $1.35. 
A Work that will do more to aid the Teacher of 

History in perfecting the method of teaching than 

any book that has ever been presented. 

Sample of unsolicited opinions.—**I am delighted 
with the ‘ Pathfinder.’ It puts into usable form many 
of the plans and iceas that we had been using in our 
schools. Its principles are sound pedagogically and 
its suggestions to teachers are fresh and out of the 
onal grooves”’ — Supt. L. H. Jonxs, Indian- 
a 


Let Him First Be a Man 
By W. H. Venasce, LL.D. An especially 
valuable work for teachers and education- 
ists. Essays relating mainly to Education 
and Culture are herein contained. Price, 
postpaid, $1.25. 


Froebel Letters 
With explanatory notes and additional 
Matter By H. HEINEMANN. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 


These letters, never before published, give a clear 
understanding of the spirit and principles of the 
founder of the Kindergarten system, As Froebel 
never wrote a promised handbook of his system, 
these letters niust be accepted as the nearest 
approach to an exposition of his plans. More than 
that, they let the reader into his inner life and show 
the patient beauty of the character of the man who 
accepted, calmly, misrepresentation and persecu- 
tion. m1 felt that he “ chosen the one thing 
needful. 


CARPENTRY FOR BOYS. 


Elementary Wood-work for Manual 


Training Classes By Gero. B. KILBon, 
Prin. Manual Training School, Springfield. 
A book designed to give instruction in all the 


ncipal tools needed in Carpentry and Joinery. 
ust in touch with the times. 


A prominent Manual Training Expert writes of 
this book: “I have always regarded Prof. Kilbon’s 
contributions to the Literature of Manual Training 
as most valu ible, ani the appearance of this latest 
product of his experience, will, I feel sure, be 
cogeetz sought after by teachers in this branch of 

ucation. 


FRANKLIN’S SELECT WORKS 


Franklin is safely to be reckoned on the 
strength of his ‘Autobiography’ among the 
world’s great writers, and certainly among the 
very few names in literature that America has 
thus far added to the roll of immortals. 

“We are glad to see a new edition of the 
‘Select Works of Benjamin Franklin,’ edited 
by the late Epes Sargent. The introductory 
memoir by Sargent and the notes he added to 
the autobiography and other papers are well 
worth preserving, and the volume as a whole ful- 
fills the claim of the editor that it contains all of 
Franklin’s literary productions of merit, with 
liberal specimens of his philosophical writings 
and the choicest of his letters. This is a book 
that every intelligent and Patriotic American 
should have in his tibrary.” — [Beacon, Boston. 
Over 500 pages. Cloth, by mail, 75 cents. 


Just Ready 


Books III. & IV. King’s Pictur- 
esque Geographical Readers 
Subject ‘The Land We Live In.” Price, 
each, by mail, 63 cents. 


Price Reduced. New Edition. 


King’s Methods and Aids in Geog- 
raphy Price, $1.20 Net, by mail, $1.35. 


Address LEE & SHEPARD, Pablishers, Boston, for additional information relative to new 


and forthcoming books, Complete 
sent upon application. 


, including information of new books, and specimen pages 


F YOU WANT, for your pupils’ use, 
text-books that will stimulate and sustain their 
interest in study; books that will give them 

information, latest and freshest and in most attrac- 
tive manner, concerning the various countries and 
peoples of the earth; books with which you may 
best lead them to a ready comprehension of the 
printed page and an effective expression of its 
ideas; books for most satisfactory discipline and 
practice in numbers and other mathematical work; 
books in various departments of school study, — 
you should be acquainted with the books on our 
list of publications. 

We shall be pleased to respond to any request 
for our Descriptive Catalogue or other informa- 
tion regarding any of our publications, including 
those of Maury, Davis, Venable, Holmes, Sanford, 
Willson, Gildersleeve, etc., saares 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
43--47 East Tenth St., New York. 


OB 
MR. R. 8. THOMAS, 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington St., Boston. 


THE BUFFALO EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


A year ago the school system of Buffalo, N. Y., was revolutionized, the 
6/ most important change being in the manner of appointment of teachers. 
“S/ An Examining Board of seven members was appointed, and no teacher 
could be employed except upon certificates granted by them. The ques- 


tions for the First Year are now published in a handsome, leatherette-bound volume of 109 
pages. The questions were prepared with unusual care, and cover the following subjects: 


Arithmetic American History Composition Botany 

Algebra Civil Government Grammar Physics 

Geometry Form Study Rhetoric History of Education 
Geography Drawing Physiology Psychology 

German Music Zoology Kindergarten 


3@™ A valuable help to all who examine or are examined. 


Send postpaid for §0 cents. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, New York. 


READERS OF FRENCH 


N AN N By GEorGE SAND. With Introduction and English Notes by B. G. 
‘ OODWARD, Ph.D., Tutor in Romance Languages, Columbia College. 
No. 21, Romans Choisis. 12mo0, cloth, 85 cts., paper 60 cts. 

NANON, one of the last works of Aurora Dupin, better known under the nom de plume of George Sand, 
was written only four or five years prior to her death, which occurred June 8, 1876. Her life of studies and 
interest ip history, politics, and literature eminently fitted George Sand for such a work as Nanon, where 
eee art she interweaves with countless details the story of the French Revolution in a 
simply told novel. 


PRES DU BONHEUR, 


Choisis. 16mo, paper, 25 cents. 


ey A complete list of other volumes in these Series will be sent, together with revised Catalogue 
(1898) upon application. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Publisher and Importer 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. 
{ of Foreign Books, New York. N. W. corner 48th St. 


By HeEwrI ARDEL. With English Notes by 
Prof. E. Rica, B.S., B.L. No. 18 Contes 


WORKS: 
Camden, N. J- 


EVERY TEACHER IN EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Leading School Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


All Stationers Have Them. 
26 John St., New York. 


Sketching 


Should contain 


Pencil 


Mr. HENRY HITCHINGS, Director of Drawing, Boston Public Schools, says : 

“ Dixon’s Sketching Crayon is incomparably the best lead pencil for artistic work in object drawing and 
“landscape sketching it has ever been my good fortune to use,—and I have tried about every thing in this line 
“from the old ‘English Cumberland’ (half-century ago) down to the present time.” 


(@ Send for circulars and sample. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


of being pointed so as to make light lines as well as the deeper 
masses, — all these virtues are attained in the Dixon AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE SKETCHING CRAYON. 


a strong, tough lead of deep, rich color, capable 


DIXON’S AMEBICAN SxercuincCravon 341 
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ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. Natl. 


pt N 
Schl F. Co., established 1871,) 


Makers PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAL, 
and OPTICAL 
APPARATUS, 
Valvelese Air Pumps, 
Improved Static Electr'l 
Machines, 
Schon Dynamos, 
Mention | Soler and Elect'l Projection Microscopes, 
this Elect*i Test Instruments, ete 
paper (F" atalogues and Special Net Prices free 


Columbia Bicycles 


For Women 

Of all pastimes bicycling is be- 
coming the most popular, and of 
all bicycles the Columbia is best- 
liked among women, for the 
modern Columbia removes all ob- 
jections to riding, and is light, 
strong, and beautiful. 

Ample choice in Ladies’ Co- 
lumbias with cushion tires at 
$110, and pneumatic tires at $115, 
$125 and $150. 


Our book on ‘‘Columbias’’ is free at our agen- 
cies and sent by mail for two two-cent stamps. 
Pope — Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Hartford. 


B } Foot Power 
Machinery, 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws 
etc., specially adapted 
for vse in /ndustrial 
and Manual Training 
Schools. (Gf Special 
prices to Educational Institutions, 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, 
Ww. F, & JOHN BARNES CO, 
949 RUBY STRERT. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


$25 to $50 


Ladies or 
Gentlemen, using or selling 
“Old Reliable Plater.” Only 
practical way to replate rusty and 
worn knives, forks, spoons, ete; 
quickly done by dipping in melted 
+ | metal. No experience, polishing 
or machinery. Thick plate at one 
operation; lasts 5 to 10 vears; fine 
finish when taken from the plater, 
Every family has plating to do. 
Plater sells readily. Profits large. 
P. Horrison & Co.. Colambus,0. 


THE ACME 
is the cheapest 
and best Slate 
Cover made. 
When theslate 
is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
a new slate. 
Sample mailed 
for 10c. Send 
, and discounts. 
J. HAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Bosten. 


Criterion and Parabolon are the 
MA best. J. B.COLT & CO. 16 Beek- 


man 8t New York, Manufacturers 


of Lanterns, Slides &c, 
LANTERNS © ree 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seep 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to 

Manager, 
N. E, Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


DESTROYS! 

: Shallit be Your House or 

iC a Pound of Copper? 

| Entirely new departure in pro- 

tecting buildings from lightning. 
Patents of N. D. C. Hodges, 
Editor of Science. 
vy Send for circulars. Agents wanted, 


AMERICAN LIGHTNING PROTECTION Co., 
874 Broadway, New York. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. 1826. 
Description and priees on application 


@)\ 179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago, 


UEEN & C0., 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and orders ail 
CHEMICAL Our UIcers 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. 


THIS IS WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


is 
INSTRUCT YOUR PUBLIC PROPERTY BUYER TO INVESTICATE THIS, 
AND CALL HIS ATTENTION TO THIS “AD.” 


Send for Circulars 


SLNAD V 


** Foot Rests’’ only when ordered. 
DURABLE, SIMPLE, CHEAPER THAN THE OLD STYLE. 
Correspondence Solicited from all Cities and Towns. 


This adjustment of chair and desk to the wants of your children will appeal to the 
Brains and Hearts of all School Committees, Boards of Education, Principals, and Teach- 
ers. This invention gives the school a desk and chair which can be adjusted to the size 
of any pupil in three minutes. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 


Rooms 43 & 44. 


59 Fifth Av., N. VW. City, 
Wma. BEVERLY Harison, Conn States Agency. 


‘GHINVM SLINHOV 


Cycle Catalogue free. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH G' 303, 404, 604 3651, 
I 


and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


: TO THE T h f 


If you are going to the WORLD’S FAIR you can have an OFFICIAL 
SOUVENIR BADGE FREE by sending us your name and address, with a 2-cent 
stamp. This badge is for the teachers of Massachusetts only, and to be worn by 


them while in Chicago. Printed on white silk ribbon. A valuable souvenir. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AND J. W. 
SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & (C@., 


NEW YORK. 


The Kind of 


_ medicine 

‘you need is the 
old reliable tonic and 
blood-purifier, 


YER'S 


SARSAPARILLA 
It 

can have 

no substitute. 

Cures others, 


will cure you 
Parley-Blaney Art Classes, 


PICTORIAL and INDUSTRIAL, 


162 Boylston St., Rooms , 8, 9, 
AND 


Botolph St.. Back Bay, 
8 Follen St., Fair Bldg., 


BOSTON. 


Scientific and Popular Course in Form Study. 
Drawing and Painting. 

Illustration by Pen and Ink or Brush Work. 
Etching on Copper and Design. 


MUSIC, 
LITERATURE, 
LANGUAGES. 


Also various other branches of Education taught. 


School Teachers and Art Students 


wishing, professional coaching or assistance are 
invited to examine the methods. 
There are also classes for ladies or children who 
wish to paint merely for diversion. 
Lessons by correspondence. 

HELEN FARLEY BLANEY, Manager. 


School of Pedagogy 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


HENRY M. McCCRACKEN, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor.. 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEAUHERS.. 


Five Courses :— 
I. History of Education. 
II. Psychology and Ethics. 
III. Theory and Art of Teaching. 
IV. Educational Literature and Criticism. 
V. Systems of Education. 
Degrees granted :— 
Doctor of Pedagogy, and 
Master of Pedagogy. 
Year: From October to May. 


Scholarships : Only resident students are enrolled:. 


Send for Catalogue giving full information. 
Address: 
SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 
UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE,. 
eow NEW YORK CITY. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 

are cordially invited to become its 

Agents. Send to us for terms and a 
few sample copies; hand the samples to your 
fellow-teachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work is 
simple and will take but little time. Try it. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 
terms. 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


WIFE SAYS SHE CANNOT SEE HOw 


$12 Sewing Machine; perfect working, 


profi 
« ~ OXFORD MFG.CO., DEPT. E., Chicago, il, 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to: 
the Journal of Education will secure a 
year’s subs«criptien free. 


NEW ENG. PTR OO. fomearnet At. Roaton. 


Lehigh Blackboard Clot 


Send for Sample and Catalogue. 


Andrews Manufact’s Co. 


76 Fifth Av.. New York. 
215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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Weekly. : : H H $2.50 a year. 
GLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 . 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time, 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 


- » $1.00 a year, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - + = Boston, Mass. } 


THE BANNER THAT WELCOMES THE WORLD.* 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


The dawn of new ages is breaking, 
The cycle of Concurd has come ; 
There is peace in the echoing bugle, 
And a festival march in the drum. 
To-day the old Sandy Hook wakens 
An echo that never will cease; 
O’er the spot wh-+re the grand hero perished 
The winds lift the banner of peace! 


O Flag of the Navesink Highlands 
That patriot bands gave the air, 
The joy that our bosom is thrilling, 
The hearts of the ages shall share! 
The war ships, the peace ships shall hail thee, 
The prows from the nations oppressed, 
Aa thy iris gleams forth from the heaven 
At the sentineled gates of the West! 


The eye of the immigrant mother 
Shall long through the melting mist gaze, 
And tarn into tears to behold thee, 
And close in the silence of praise. 
The sky-piercing eye of the sailor 
From afar shall thy sun ripples view ; 
The tempest-tossed traveler returning 
Shall pledge his allegiance anew. 


The skies of good-will bend above us, 
The ocean beneath us rolls fair ; 

The chords of new harmonies move us, 
What sayest thou, Seer of the air ? 

The weet winds breathe low for thy message, 
And wait it the waters impearled. 

Speak, Fiag of the ocean auroras, 
Speak, banner that welcomes the world! 


**O Liberty, thou who hast lifted 
My eye to the walls of the sun, 
I float for the new years of heaven, 
The brotherhood conflict has won. 
No longer for races contend‘ng, 
Bat for man move the cycles sublime ; 
The summons for peace is ascending 
From the jubilee trumpets of time! 


**T salute ye, O feet that have followed 
Fair Hesper to destinies new. 
_ I salute ye, O pioneers coming, 
I bid ye, O voyagers, adiea! 
In the midst of the surge, in the tempest, 
With the sunlight or cloud on my brow, 
I float for the best of all ages, 
And the best of all ages is now! 


‘* That man may be given his birthright, 

And knowledge, the futare that waits; 

Equality, freedom to labor, 
And labor, the wealth it creates. 

That the temples of trath for their Master, 
By charity's feet may be trod ; 

That hearts that are hamble and human, 
May do the cwift service of God.’’ 


Fraternity, rise to thy mission. 
The noblest since order began, 
Till the nations are brothers united 
In one federation of man! 
The Fature stands waiting to greet thee 
And Battle her standard has farled ; 
Thon art like a signal of heaven, 
O Flag to humanity given, 
For which all the heroes have striven ! 
Hail, Banner that welcomes the World! 


* Read at the dedication of the li 
Highlands on Spell sen berty and peace pole at Navesink 


SPRING’S MESSENGERS. 
Take of my violets! 
I found them where 
The liquid south wind stole over them, 
On a bank that leaned to running water. 
ere’s to me 
A daintiness about these early flowers 
That touches me like poetry. They blow 
ith such a simple loveliness among 
common herbs of pastare, and breathe otit 
Their lives so unobtrusively, like hearts 
Whose are too gentle for this world. 


2.00 a year, 


THE RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF RECI- 


TATION. 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Instruction belongs to the teacher; study and recita- 
tion exclusively to the scholar. To teach the scholar the 
art of thinking and studying and properly to conduct the 
recitation is thejteacher’s most difficult work. Methods 
vary with the age and circumstances of the scholar or 
class, but recitation is a necessity if the full benefit of 
study and teaching is to be realized. 

The object of instruction is to impart information, 
awaken thought, and induce study. The object of reci- 
tation is to express the thoughts which the scholar has 
gained by study, observation, and reflection. And the 
grand object of the whole process of education is dis- 
cipline, physical, intellectual, and moral. 

“ Teaching is the most useful for the public welfare, 
and the most laborious and skilled of all the professions,” 
and [ may add, there is no severer test of the teacher’s 
ability and skill than conducting class drill in the school- 
room, Study and recitation are the principal means of 
gaining mental power and practical ability. 

Recitation awakens thought and gives vividness to ac- 
quired knowledge. No lesson is perfectly learned until it 
is perfectly recited. Skillful class drill serves to cultivate 
the important habits of attention and criticism, and to 
promote good order. A well taught school is a well 
governed school, and a failure in discipline is a failure in 
teaching. 

In an important sense, it is true that the practical re- 
sults of education, in every department of life, are de- 
veloped by recitation. The talking and walking of the 
child are recitations. He could learn to talk and walk in 
no other way than by repeating again and again the 
effort, until the necessary power is gained and the habit 
is formed The skilled mechanic learned to build a house, 
construct an engine and manufacture a watch by a process 
of well conducted recitations. The musician, orator, and 
conversationalist have acquired their ability to charm 
wholly through recitation. 

I repeat the assertion, it is indispensable that the 
scholar should recite, and it is equally important that he 
should be drilled in reciting, and learn to recite correctly. 

The scholar should stand while reciting, to gain confi- 
dence in the presence of hearers and critics, and learn to 
think and speak on his feet. He should recite by topics, 
and the teacher must see to it that the principle and 
thought in the topic is fully, clearly, and correctly 
expressed. 

First, he should call upon the class for criticism, when 
practicable, that he may hold their attention and train 
them to the habit of critical observation. Secondly, he 
should hold the scholar until: both the thought and ex- 
pression are clear and absolutely correct. Explaining 
and questioning are legitimate methods in the class room. 
Explaining is allowable, however, only when the indivi- 
dual scholar and the class have failed to remove the diffi- 
culty. And this is useful not only to give a clear under- 
standing of the subject, but to teach the class to listen, 
an important habit in life. 

Questioning in connection with recitation is useful, if 
properly conducted. It serves to bring out and fix atten- 
tion upon prominent points in the lesson and to remove 
difficulties, and, sometimes, to test the scholar’s attain- 
ments and deficiencies. But leading questions should 
not be asked. They are as objectionable in the school- 
room as in the courtroom. The question should be put 
to the class to gain and hold the attention, and then the 
individual scholar should be called up to answer. This 
method secures the attention of all, and requires all 
to prepare themselves to recite every part of the lesson. 
I€ there is one who appears inattentive and careless, let 
him be called up every time. And the teacher should 
insist upon an answer confined to the question, concise, 


logical, and given in correct language. 


This kind of criticism in conducting class recitation 
will secure the best results of school training by impart- 
ing positive knowledge and cultivating the habit of ac- 
curate thought and expression, and will save the scholar 
from mental anarchy and confusion. 

If this view of the relative importance of class recita- 
tion is correct, the student who, for any reason, is de- 
prived of recitation in his course of study, suffers an ir- 
reparable loss. Hence, I must insist that classes should 
never be so large as to prevent constant, personal class 
drill. 

Here is a point scored in favor of our small colleges, 
as against our universities. Harvard and Yale are com- 
pelled by numbers virtually to abandon the recitation 
system, and to depend mainly upon lectures for instruc- 
tion and discipline. They have immense libraries and 
other facilities for a broader culture than the small col- 
leges can offer, but it is a question whether the loss to the 
students is not equal to the gain when we consider the 
fact that mental discipline and mental power are the 
main objects of a liberal education. 


THE “WHY” AND “WHEREFORE” 
CHILDREN. 


BY ELLA A. FANNING. 


Certain phases of child-study gained from Prof. Earl 
Barnes, the well known psychologist of Leland Stanford 
University, led me to question some twenty children re- 
cently, with a view to gaining an expression of motive 
from the psychological standpoint of ingeguous and 
healthy children. The result is interesting for several 


reasons. 
The children were all of American parentage, in ex- 


ceptional circumstances, blest with unusual home advan- 
tages. They had had the benefits of a public school 
education under the most favorable conditions, in a city 
working vigorously along the broad lines of the New 
Education. They had received, on the purely wsthetic 
side, instruction,—proportionate to their age,—in vocal 
music, drawing end painting, scienee and literature. 

At home they were supplied with an abundance of 
good reading, while all were regular attendants at Sunday 
school. Personally they were bright, intelligent, accus- 
tomed to express their thoughts through the medium of 
pen or pencil with a fair degree of readivess. 

Without any intimation of what was expected from 
them, at different times during a month the class was 
given five minutes in which to write a reply to the ques- 
tions, “Why do you love your father and mother?” 
“Have you a pet? Why do you love it?” ‘“ Why 
should children love God?” ‘Why do you love 


Nature?” 
All, as will be noted, were questions which most inti- 


mately touch the average child’s daily life; yet the dif- 
ficulty which these otherwise ready children found in 
framing a satisfactory reply to them was a revelation. A 
number of the typical replies are here collated for com- 
parison. 

I. Why do you love your father and mother ? 

1. Boy of 7.—Because they are good to me. 
give me plenty to eat. They take care of me. 

2. Boy of 8.—I love my father and mother because 
they love me. 

3. Boy of 9.—I love my father and mother because 
they are my best friends. And another thing, they take 
care of me. I have lived with them all my life. My 
father buys my food. My mother stays home and cooks 
it, and keeps the house in order. 

4. Boy of 9.—I love my father and mother because 
they gave me plenty of things for Christmas. 

5. Boy of 10.—Because our father brings us money, 
and our mother bakes and gives us food. We could not 
live without food. Odar father and mother have to work 
for us. We should not be clean; we should beg for 


food, or starve to death. 
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6. Girl of 9.—We love our father and ‘mother be- 
cause they love us. When we are sick they work very 
hard to get us better ; and then have to pay doctor’s-bills 
for us, toc. 

7. Girl of 8.—Because they are very good to me. 
They help me so much that I could not help loving them. 
I would die if my father and mother had not saved me. 

There was a certain similarity, too, about the replies 
to the second question. Oae boy loved his dog because 
he kept away thieves. Cats of different colors were 
loved because they caught mice, or didn’t scratch or bite. 
One loved his kitten because it had been his first pet. 
Another said of his dog, ‘I love him because I have had 
him so long, and I would not want him to die.” 

Still another boy loved his dog because he was 80 
small. 

Birds were loved because they sang to their owners ; 
cows because they gave milk; a horse “because he 
pulls.” 

Of the twelve girls questioned six stated that their pets 
were little brothers or sisters. [Was this an indication 
of the maternal instinct?] These were loved because 
they were so kind, so cunning, so sweet, so good, etc., etc. 

The third query gave scope for greater diversity of re- 
sponse, although there was still a notable similarity of 
motive. Here again let us adopt tabulation for a few 
types. 

1. Boy of 7.—I love God because he makes all the 
pretty flowers. When summer comes he makes the pretty 
butterflies. 

2. Boy of 8.—Because he is our friend. 

3. Boy of 9.—Children should love God because they 
were made by his holy hand. Another reason is, he 
made pretty little flowers for them to gather. We ought 
to be glad and happy with all these pretty playthings. 
We should die if he was not living in heaven. 

4. Boy of 9.—Because God is our Heavenly Father, 
and loves us all. God guides us all, every night and 
every day. 

5. Boy gf 11.—I love God because he is our Father. 
He was born in a manger. “I would tell how Mary 
drest him.” He was born on Christmas. A wicked king 
was killing all the little boys, to try to kill Christ. 

6. Boy of 8—I love God because he gives us food, 
and clothes to wear. He built the earth for us to live on. 
He is our Heavenly father, and keeps us from dying. 

7. Girl of 9.—Children should love God because he 
makes things for us to eat. He makes things to grow 
and to live. He gives us our legs and arms; our legs to 
walk with and our arms to work with. He gives us our 
life. We pray to God. He is our father, and we could 
not live without him. 

8. Girl of 9.—Because He is so kind and good. He 
watches us at all times. I hope I shall go to Him some- 
time. He was born at Christmas. 

9, Girl of 9.—Children should love God because he 
is their best friend. God loves everybody. He watches 
over us just as a shepherd watches over his sheep. He 
is a gentle shepherd. So I think that all of us ought to 
be glad to get a father as good as God is. 

The front materialism of the replies to the first question, 
the savor of patronage in the answer to the second, and 
the reverent, albeit somewhat distended, theological views 
regarding the third are very fairly complemented by 
these little folks’ explanation of their reasons for loving 
Nature. The subjoined replies are very fair types. 

1. Boy of 7.—Because we have all the beautiful world. 
God made all the flowers. If we were blind we couldn’t 
see all the pretty flowers. 

2. Boy of 8.—I love Nature because God makes it 
pleasant for us. Nature gives us light, grass, flowers, 
and trees. 

3. Boy of 7.—We should love Nature because He 
made the world to live in and nice houses to live in, 
and nice poems to learn, and cats to catch the mice that 
eat the wood of the houses, and clothes, and lots of other 
things they eat of ours. 

4. Boy of 9.—Because God is so kind to us. I’m 
thankful that I’m not blind, so that I can see the flowers, 
the trees, the grass, and the sky. 

5. Girl of 8.—Because nature gives us grass and God 
gives us everything. God gives us rain and snow and 
trees. God made everybody, and all the children. 

6. Girl of 8.—We should love nature because God 


made things. When he made them he had hard work to 
make them. 

7. Girl of 9.—Nature is our Heavenly Father. I love 
nature because He is kind to us, and made all the earth. 
If it wasn’t for God we shouldn’t have anything at all. 

8. Girl of 8.—I love natare because it is good for us. 
It does good. It makes us good. It makes things pretty. 
It is true. 

9. Girl of 8.—I love nature because there is grass and 
flowers. Gud is our Heavenly Father. He makes the 
leaves of the trees pretty and green. He loves us because 
we love Him. He makes the snow come down so we can 
slide or skate on the ice in winter. When the ice is slip- 
pery that makes it better. That is why I love nature. 

10. Girl of 8 —I love nature because there are so 
many beautiful flowers and sunshine and rain and snow 
to have nice times sliding out doors in winter, and have 
nice times in summer picking nice flowers to put in vases, 
and have nice times when it rains to stay in and not get 
cold. 

7. Girl of 9.—I love nature because God gives us 
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food to eat and water to drink. He makes everything to 
grow and live. We should thank God for all we have. 
We should be good to God. He keeps us safe at night. 

It is Dickens who speaks of children as being “ still so 
fresh from God,” and there is certainly food for thought 
for the psychologist in the fact that these little men and 
women in their quaint and hurried formulation of phrases 
refer to nature as “trae” and “ beautiful ” and ‘ good,” 
even though not in the exact words of the stereotyped 
definition. 


METHODS OF TEACHING HISTORY. 


BY G. D. HAMMOND. 


(Essay in Professor Hanus’ Advanced Course in 
Teaching at Harvard. Education and 


For an evolution of methods employed in historical 
instruction, Germany offers the mest to the student of 
educational problems. History has been taught there 
since the days of the Reformation, Luther himself being 
one of the first to urge its claims. Text-books were at 
first in Latin, and contained but brief sketches of the 
ancient monarchies. Through the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the advance was slight, though the idea 
of teaching history in the lower schools was continually 
agitated and became familiar. 

Daring the eighteenth century history gained an estab- 
lished place in the curriculum of the gymnasium. Adapt- 
ing itself to the tendency to exact and positive knowledge, 
the instruction centered about lists of names and dates and 
was nothing if not mechanical. Later camea recoil and an 
effort to make the subject more interesting. The pupils 
were thus stimulated by questions suggested by their sur- 
roundings. At about the same time a beginning was 
made with history in the schools for the common people, 
the Volksschulen. 

By 1800 it was generally recognized that German his- 
tory should be the basis of instruction, and vastly improved 


text-books followed. Yet the quality of instruction re. 
mained unsatisfactory until, under the influence of Pesta. 
lozzi’s writings, more regard was paid to the child’s inter- 
ests and capabilities. At present the work inthe Volks- 
schulen begins with story-telling, no text-bouk being used 
in the early years. Later geography is joined to history, 
and often reading also. In the gymnasia the whole his- 
tory of Greece, Rome, and Germany is covered three 
times ; first, narratives on the important events, then a 
continuous sketch, and finally a deeper study where re- 
ports prepared by the pupils are a conspicuous feature. 
Text-books—“ compendiums ”’—aceompany the different 
stages, the whole course lasting nine years. 

In other European countries the national history, as in 
Germany, forms the center, though in all charch history it 
is an important part. Talks by the teacher are generally 
employed at least in the earliest stages, and the whole 
ground is covered more than once. In our own schools 
history has a much less important place, especially our 
national history, and the old method of reciting a pre- 
scribed lesson has pretty full sway. Contrary to Euro- 
pean custom, special history teachers are in our schools 
the exception. Pupils begin the subject much later ; in 
Germany it is entered upon at from seven to nine. 

As to college and university instruction there is less 


contrast. Lectures with collateral reading at the stages — 


when the mere acquisition of information and the discov- 
ery of causes are the end in view ; independent work in 
the “ original documents” by small groups known as the 
“ History Seminaries,” where the object is training in 
investigation and research,—these are the lines followed 
the world over, except that students abroad enter the uni- 
versity with better preparation. The tendency in the 
most progressive institutions, however, is to encourage 
individual work by requiring theses or reports on special 
subjects. 


A DAY AT COOK COUNTY NORMAL. 


BY MARY F. HALL. 


The program of the day follows: 
9— 9.20. Opening. 

9 20—10.00. Paychology. All three divisions; Col. Parker. 
10.00—10.40. 1st. Div. Eloeution; Mrs. Parker. 

2nd. “ Literature; Miss Rice. 
3d. “ Science; Mr. Jackman. 

10 40—10 50. Recess. 

10 50—11 30. 1st. Div. Literature; Miss Rice. 
Elocution; Mre. Parker. 
3d. 

11.80—12.00. 3 Divisions. Singing; Miss Smith. 

12.10— 1.30. Luncheon. 

1.30— 230 Practice. 

2,30— 8.30 “Til, Deaw. Geog.’ Science, Literature. 

After looking at the library, and receiving introductions to 
various teachers as they arrived, I was condacted to the rostrum of 
the Assembly Hall. The school soon filed in, in order of rank, 
‘from the least unto the greatest’”’; the very least—the kinder- 
garten—occupied seats upon the platform; the primary school oc- 
cupied the front seats. This plan of seating brought the training- 
class in the rear seats. : 

What is to take place on a given morning is decided by the Com- 
mittee on Morning Exercises. The Faculty is divided into sixteen 
committees :—Program, Morning Exercises, General Order, Heat 
and Ventilation, and so on. 

On this morning the exercise was in honor of Froebel. A picture 
of the great reformer occupied a prominent place on the platform. 
The school sang two or three songs, after which brief selections re- 
lating to the life and work of Froebel were read by Col. Parker; 
individual pupils then gave brief pedagogical quotations, the 
primary children beginning, and the training-class endiag the exer 
cise. Notices were then read, the closing notices being something 
of this sort,—‘ John Smith, Ann Jones, and George Brown have 
promoted themselves from the fifth grade to the high fifth,” after 
which the pupils marched to their various rooms. 

The normal school is open to “‘graduates of an acoredited high 
school, or of a college or university, or to teachers having had three 
years of successful experience in a graded school and holding ® 
first grade certificate.” No academic work is done here, and the 
professional work occupies one year. Students may, however, 
enter at any time, and finish the course when their work is com- 
pleted. The present class numbers more than one hundred, and re- 
cites in three divisions. 

The firat exercise after the opening was psychology,—all thre? 
divisions reciting together to Col. Parker, This course is oral ; 0° 
notes are taken at the time, but subsequently auch conclusions # 
are reached and remembered are written and read io class at the 
following session. The students are said to be “studying their 
own consciousness.” They appeared interested in a high degre 

Some days of observation seem to reveal two fundamental notions 
that dominate the methods of this institution: First, the relation 
of thought to things, or rather the dependence of thought on things i 
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and second, the theory of Concentration as held by Herbartians. 
The first point was the general psychologic topic of the day. In 
the discussion new terms were used, the most striking being the 
use of ‘ external energy ’’ which appears to mean what the books 
mean by ‘‘ objective,’’ as opposed to subjective, in the discussion 
of the getting of a concept; with the addition of the wave theory 
of the transmission of light, sound, ete., as the mode of producing 
sensation in the organism. 

There is an attempt to do original work, which probably is not a 
complete succcess; while ‘‘ man is a religious being ’’ and regards 
authority, doubtless many will substitute Parker for Sir William 
Hamilton, or James, or somebody else, and use their notes in lieu of 
other texts. Doubtless some will get independence and strength in 
this line of work from a year’s recitation in this subject. 

The science class studied the laws of light as illustrated by the 
mirror and candle. The time was spent in observation, the conclu- 
sions to be reached at some future recitation. As would be ex- 
pected, the work of the class was unequal. In several instances the 
observers were told what they saw and what they d.d not see, 
showing that the method of teaching by observation, like other 
things human, is accompanied by its peculiar temptations; yet one 
has the feeling that this work will end in positive knowledge on the 
part of a majority of the stadents. 

At recess the students and the children moved about freely ia 
the rooms and halls, conversing at will, or lookimg at various ob- 
jects of interest in cabinets or on tables. After recess a first grade 
room, taught at this time by the regular teacher, was visited. The 
subject was a study of soils with attendant writing and reading 
exercises. The teacher held up a mass which the children recog- 
nized and called clay. The teacher wrote ‘‘clay’’ on the board, 
erasing instantly. The children then wrote the word. If any 
failed to catch it, the writing and erasing were repeated. A large 
number wrote the word correctly at the first attempt. In going to 
and from the board the children moved with a springing motion 
that meant alertness and interest. In a manner similar to the 
above the words sand, loam, gravel, and several others, were treated. 
The teacher then asked, ‘* Which kind of soil would you choose for 
your garden if you were going to plant seeds?’’ The children 

‘ were unanimous in favor of loam, giving as reasons: ‘* Because it’s 
better,’’ Because they’!l grow better,”’ ‘Sand isn’t rich enough,” 
etc., etc. The teacher then asked if they had ever seen plants 
growing in sand, ete., etc.; and after the children had told what 
plants they had seen in various kinds of soils and under differing 
conditions, they were advised to go to a cellar near and see the 
sand, loam, and gravel there exposed. Lumps of clay, gravel, and 
sand were put into a glass of water and stirred, and the children 
noted the way in which the particles arranged themselves, taking 
additional words—glass, water, stirring, etc. 

All the children of this division were then sent to the board to 
write what had been done. The child who wrote most freely, wrote 
as follows: ‘‘Miss Cook put some water in the glass before we 
came to school, and then we put some loam in the water, and then 
we put some sand in it. Which would you like to plant your seeds 
in? I think I would like to plant my seeds in loam, and then they 

. dissolved. Did you see the gravel? Did you see all the things we 
had ? ” 

When children asked about a word, the teacher wrote it on the 
board for them. After this effort in writing the children read 
what they had just finished writing on the board, the teacher mak- 
ing suggestions as to the expression of the thought and the writing 
of sentences. 

While this exercise was going on another division of the clase 
were making their cardboard and cutting it to wake a tray, follow- 
ing a drawing on the board. 

At the close of both exercises pupil teachers came in and took 
various little groups of children out of the room. One group went 
to inspect the “field operations ’’ of a certain number of earth 
worms that had been working two or three days in a foot of earth ; 
another went to the ‘sloyd room, where various groups of children 
were gluing baskets, boxes, and trays. (I should have mentioned 
in connection with the boxes cut by the first grade children, that 
they were not only making boxes, but that the bexes were made 
for a specific purpose—to hold different seeds.) 

The next room visited was the Assembly Hall, where the training 
class was having a singing exercise with Miss Smith. There was a 
little discussion of folk and national songs, after which ‘‘ Bonnie 
Charlie’’ was sung with considerable spirit. The manner of lead- 
ing the singing was too imitative to be satisfactory to ‘‘ Twin-City ”’ 
authorities. 

In the afternoon the work of the practice teacher was seen. The 
only thing to mention as characteristic regarding the work of the 
afternoon was a review exercise of the first-year children in liter- 
ature. The teacher and different children drew a picture hastily 
on the board, after which a child was invited to write the story, 
which he did as follows: ‘‘ The rabbit and the turtle ran a race. 
The rabbit went to sleep. The turtle won the race.’”” Other chil- 
dren told the story orally and more in detail. 

Other days of observation followed this, each one interesting in 
many respects. 

When one looks down the long line of educational reform and of 
educational reformers, and sees how the life work of many was but 
the illustration or illamination of some one principle of growth, re- 
flecting on what has been lost in proportion to that which perma- 
nently remains, one recognizes here, too, another attempt in a long 
series. An honest attempt, in our day, made with the earnestness 
of a reformer of the last century, should command our attention 
and our thought. Certainly there is trath here, followed perhaps 
in somewhat of the conscious spirit of warriors and crusaders, but 


earnestly followed—and that is always a commanding spectacle. 

Perhaps what more than anything else distinguisbes today is the 
large number of teachers who are seeking to practically embody in 
rork the highest reealte of their deepest thinking. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


. ESSAY SUBJECTS. — 
(Taken from Programs.] 
We study for Life. 
Do the Work that Nearest Lies. 
Every Daty pays at Least its Cost. 
True Independence is Strength. 
Self Confidence. 
The Columbian Fair. 
International Honor. 
Rats. 
The Use of the Dictionary. 
The Art of Putting Things. 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS QUESTIONS. 


Every teacher should be able to answer the following 
questions regarding the school board that employ him: 

1. What is your school board called? Are the mem- 
bers called directors ? school committee ? trustees ? 

2. Are the members elected or appointed ? by whom? 

3. When are they elected ? For how long a term ? 

4. When does the board meet? What are its officers? 
For how long do they serve? 

5. How are vacancies filled. 

6. How is the school money appropriated ? By whom? 
by whom expended ? under what limitations ? 

7. When do they elect teachers? when can they elect ? 

8. Do they examine candidates for teachers’ positions / 
When? How? F 

9. Can they dismiss teachers? For what causes ? 

10. Can they locate school buildings? erect school 
houses ? 

‘11. Do they suspend or expel pupils for cause? 

12. Do they visit schools? assist teachers in discipline ? 
in choice of methods ? 


ARITHMETIC AND ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


BY W. 8. JACKMAN, 
Oook County (Ill) Normal School. 


The introduction of elementary science into the gram- 
mar and primary grades of the public schools is destined 
to mark an important epoch in the history of school 
teaching in this country. The greatest problem at this 
time is one of readjustment. The present course of study 
is fortified in the prejudices and traditions of the past. 
If any new subject is to enter the sacred circle of the 
present curriculum, it must show itself capable of enter- 
ing into organic relation with most of the subjects already 
there. 

A full line of science work is soon to be a part of the 
regular school program, and the question which must be 
settled is, What relation shall it bear to the work already 
being dove? 

It is of the greatest importance that all concepts be 
formed in the mind with readiness, accuracy, and com- 
pleteness. The rate of mental development is determined 
by these three conditions. Accuracy depends upon the 
power of the mind to distinguish all the different forms 
and varieties of energy from each other, and upon the 
power to determine the limitations of the energy acting 
upon it. Accuracy is dependent upon the power of judg- 
ing, and therefore upon psychic conditions. It is the ab- 
solute necessity for accuracy tat gives rise to the demand 
for the mathematical element in education. 

The function of the teacher would therefore seem to be 
purely a directive one; he may create conditions, and he 
has absolutely nothing beyond a directive power in deter- 
mining the readiness, accuracy, and completeness with 
which the pupil shall gain a concept. 

All teaching must be quantitative, not alone qualitative, 
using these terms in the laboratory sense; and there is a 
constant and positive demand for the mathematical ele- 
ment in education. It is the function of the studies of 
form and number to meet the demand for accuracy, and 
they can claim a place in the common school curriculum 
for no other purpose whatever. This classes them as 
form studies, as distinguished from thought studies. 

Within the memory of thoze now living it was almost 
universally held that all form studies should be pursued 
in the beginning for their own sake ; first, because of 


their disciplinary value, and second, that the mind might 
early be provided with skeletons upon which to build flesh 
in after life. Arithmetic—and form also toa less degree— 
more strongly than any subject, stands intrenched in the 
dogmas and traditions of the past. The magnificent 
achievements in science, through the application of math- 
ematics, of such men as Kepler, Newton, La Place, and 
others, gave to humanity such splendid ideas of the mem- 
bers and forces of this universe, and rendered our knowl- 
edge of them so clear and definite that the world has ever 
since been awed almost into worship of even the means 
they employed. Think of the richness which mathematics 
possessed for such a man as Newton! His every caleu- 
lation fixed for him a star in the heavens ; it set the time 
aud places of the planets, and measured the force which 
holds them swinging forever in their orbits. By the aid 
of mathematics Newton was able, more than any other 
man from the dawn of creation down to his day, to pene- 
trate the remote recesses of this universe and to read the 
secrets of the Almighty. oa 

Bat what has our mathematics done for us? Has it 
opened up and rendered clear for us anything in this 
magnificent world about us? Did our arithmetic put 
anything into our lives which gave us a broader and 
better outlook into nature, and rendered our existence 
freer from superstition and more neighborly with the 
truth? Those in the past who gave mathematics its 
place of honor among studies were driven to the study by 
their thoughts about the universe. It is the function of 
form and number study—that is, of the mathematical 
element in education—to give accuracy and exactness to 
ideas; to render hazy notions clear, and to evolve the 
definite from the indefinite. The man who says that he 
ean go through any and all walks of life without this 
mathematical element as safely as he can with it, is most 
blindly and grossly self deceived. Nearly all, if not all, 
the failures of life come to us b2cause at some point in 
the train of our calculations our ideas are not exact. The 
reason for our neglect in this direction is that we were 
pot led to see the value of such accuracy in quantitative 
work when in school. Almost all school exercises are 
qualitative only ; they do not demand de/inite amounts of 
anything. Despite the fact that arithmetic has in the 
past, and does now as a rule, take far more than its share 
of program time, yet it may be safely affirmed that true 
education in accuracy, the cultivation of the mathemat- 
ical powers of the mind, has been, and is, grossly 
neglected. 

The long isolation of number work from everything 
else has not only been hurtful to all other subjects thus 
deprived of its assistance; it has proved to be terribly 
self-destructive. In trying to preserve itself upon its 
pedestal of self-conceit and self-sufficiency it has been 
driven to most absurd lengths to obtain materials for 
subject matter, and it has pressed upon teachers methods 
of instruction that in many cases are simply senseless. 
Tt is not an exaggeration to say that at least ninety per 
cent of all the exercises given in an average arithmetic 
fall into one or the other of two classes—first, those which 
deal wholly with abstract operations, and second, those 
which deal with material absolutely outside the experience 
of the pupil. A subject of intrinsic value never loses its 
interest. The young mind is so inherently active that we 
frequently mistake the buoyancy of its self-activity for 
genuine interest in the subject in hand. 

Nine-tenths of all the so called concrete problems found 
in our arithmetics deal with questions of values. This is 
a mistake. Value is wholly relative, and it grows out of 
the fact that man is a social being. From the very 
nature of man’s social relations there must arise necessi- 
ties for exchange among the different members of the 
community, and thus business relations are established, 
and growing immediately out of this is the question of 
value. While adult man willingly subjects himself to the 
laws which the necessities of his social relations place 
upon him, the child does not recognize any such bans. 
And since his notion of business necessarily develops 
much later, it.follows that his idea of value under ordi- 
nary circumstances must be late in maturing. An aver- 
age third-grade boy on the south side of a building on a 
warm spring day would not exchange his pocketful of 
marbles for a corner lot unless he saw immediate prospect 
of reconverting it into marbles again. And yet that same 
boy through all time has been expected to solve problems 
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relating to the sale of lands and estates with all the ease 
of a real estate agent of long experience. They are not 
much older when they are expected to solve problems re- 
lating to banking, taxation, insurance, and stock exchange, 
of the real nature of which they can have absolutely no 
conception whatever. 

Let no one deceive himself by supposing that he is de- 
veloping the idea of value in his pupils when he is having 
them solve problems in which incomprehensible values 
are handled. It depends absolutely upon experience, 
and therefore requires time, an.’ can come only with age. 
The value of a dollar is known only when it has been 
earned. The time is certsinly not perceptibly hastened 
by the early intrcduction of toy money and imaginary 
bargain counters. These devices have about as much to 
do with the notion of developing value in the mind of the 
pupil as the skin of a stuffed monkey has with developing 
an idea of the South American fauna. Most of such de- 
vices are nothing but the stuffed monkeys of mathematics. 
This fatal mistake of filling arithmetics with purely ab- 
stract problems, and also the so-called concrete problems 
which deal with incomprehensible material, has reduced 
the learning of arithmetic on the part of the pupil to the 
memorizing of a string of disconnected exercises. It is 
one of the greateat monstrosities of modern education that 
the application of processes so few in number, and so 
simple as those in arithmetic, should be so little known 
and so poorly understood by both pupils and teachers. 

Actual advance in science work is not possible without 
the introduction of the mathematical element of accuracy 
in quantitative work. The children may observe a great 
deal, but they will not progress unless they accurately 
measure as they go. As science work is now done in 
most cases, the pupils are getting a great deal of color 
work and written and spoken language; but they are not 
getting exact and definite concepts because the mathemat- 
ical element is almost wholly wanting. 

In order to understand the relation of number to sci- 
ence work, it is necessary to inquire into the nature of the 
chief operations in arithmetic. 


‘The mathematics in connection with science work nat- 
urally divides itself into two parts—the collection of ac- 
curate data, and comparisons in making generalizations. 
If a child is studying the constituents of soils, he must be 
required to employ such means as will show him the sand, 
gravel, etc., in definite and exact amounts. In studying 
the color of butterflies, the pupil must be required to say 
in how many cases he has seen the butterfly actually do a 
certain thing. In studying the growth of plants he must, 
by actually measuring, find out, as closely as may be, 
what the average growth is. In short, the first question 
which both teacher and pupils must have uppermost in 
mind, when contemplating any experiment or observation, 
is, “‘ What is the appropriate means of measuring which 
will enable me to precisely determine the limit of my ob- 
servations in this case.” 

The collection of data gives skill and requires nicety in 
manipulation ; it is disciplinary, but it is not educative in 
a broad sense. The first mode of comparison which a 
child uses is where all the quantities are considered as 
wholes. He is able to say exactly how much must be 
added to the one or taken from the other of two wholes to 
make them equal. Here the definite processes of addi- 
tion and substraction begin. 

As a child looks at a short stick, he thinks, “‘ If I could 
put two or more of my short sticks together,” they would 
then be like my long stick. This is his initial step in 
multiplication. Or, looking at the long stick, he may 
think, “If I could cut it in two or more, I should then 
have two or more pieces like the short stick.” This is 
the beginning of division. In these first steps in compar- 
ison the child naturally employs whole numbers in the 
four fundamental operations given in the book, as addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and division. 

Another mode of comparison is by covsidering one of 
the qualities directly as a part of the other. The child 
now says, ‘‘ The short stick is ove half the length of the 
other.” . This is his first step in partition, and at this 
stage he is ready to begin the study and use of fractions. 

By another mode of comparison the child may use 
either quantity as the standard, but he must be able to 
conceive of it as being represented by unity. Thus in 
two trees, if one is twenty feet high and another eighty 
feet, he must not only be able to"see that one is sixty feet 


higher than the other ; that it is four times the height of 
the other ; that the shorter is one fourth the height of the 
taller; but also that, if the shorter is represented by one, 
the longer is represented by four ; also that if the longer 
is one, the shorter is one fourth. This mode, including 
all of what is given under ratio and proportion, is of 
more difficult application than either of the others and 
should be introduced later in the work of the pupil, but 
not so late as might be inferred from the place usually 
assigned to it in books on arithmetic. 

In another mode of comparison the pupil must be able 
to grasp what has been described in the first, second, and 
third modes, and must besides be able to conceive of one 
of the quantities being represented by one hundred. 
Under this mode are included all the operations that be- 
long to percentage. If in the examination of soils he 
finds ten grams of gravel in fifty grams of soil, the pupil 
will say that if the soil is represented by one hundred the 
gravel will be represented by twenty; that is, twenty per 
cent of the soil is gravel. 

From this discussion it will be seen that as early as the 
pupil is able to make a definite observation, he has at his 
command, and does in fact naturally employ, a mode of 
comparison corresponding to his stage of development ; 
also that each mode of comparison rests upon a@ corre- 
sponding mathematical operation; and further, these 
operations tend to clear up and define his ideas of the 
subject he studies. It will also be observed, still further, 
that with the exception of such exercises as are intended 
to be used for the purpose of fixing the units of measure- 
ment, the whole of arithmetic is included under these four 
great modes of comparison. It therefore follows that any 
subject or snbjects which can furnish a sufficient amount 
of legitimate material to provide problems enough in these 
four modes of comparison, will meet even the present de- 
mand for arithmetic in the schools. The amount of 
material actually demanding such number work, which 
may be gathered from the beginning in the domain of 
natural science, is practically only determined by the 
intelligence of the teacher in directing his pupils, and by 
the limitations imposed by adverse conditions under which 
most teachers labor. 


HARVARD FORTY EXPERIMENTS —EXER. 
CISE XXlI. 
BY J. C. PACKARD, 
Principal of High School, Brookline, Mass. 

The arrangement of apparatus as shown in Fig. 1 for 
the investigation of the amount of work done upon an in- 
clined plane has proved so entirely satisfactory as regards 
both convenience and accuracy that I make no excuse for 


rail provided for it in the center of the inclined plane. 

F, a three-way cock, by the manipulation of which 
uniform upward or downward motion may be communi. 
cated to the piston a and hence to the car Z. 

Nore.—The water at 5 shoald be kept running all the 
time. 

When the apparatus is arranged for obtaining the hori- 
zontal component the inclined plane should be placed as 
far from the support as practicable in order that the 
thread may vary but little from the horizontal as the car 
rises and falls. To find the weight used, the car and its 
load should be allowed to hang vertically by the thread 
over the pulley while the readings of the balance (C, Fig. 1) 
are taken during uniform upward and downward motion, 


as before. Thus the work done in this case is obtained | 


under precisely the same conditions as in cases 1 and 2. 


With this piece of apparatus absolutely uniform motion © | 
is easily obtained, the thread can be kept at all times © 
parallel to the line of motion, the spring-balance is used — 
under normal conditions in a position to be easily read, — 
and a single piece of apparatus, requiring but a single 
adjustment for each determination, suffices for any number — 


of pupils, as the readings may be very quickly made. 


With a 100 g. weight upon the car, results, varying — 


by less than one tenth of one per cent. from the true 
value, are easily obtainable. 
Nore.—The three-way cock at F, Fig. 1, might be 


brought down to the table and thus be more easily manip- | 


ulated by a pupil seated before the balance. 


A READING LESSON—GABRIEL GRUB. 
BY MARIE T. SMITH. 


In an old abbey town, down in this part of the country, 
a long, leng while ago, there officiated as sexton and 
grave digger, one Gabriel Grub. 

A little before twilight one Christmas eve, Gabriel 
shouldered his spade, lighted his lantern, and betook 
himself towards the old churchyard, for he had got a 
grave to finish: by the next morning; and feeling very 
low, he thought it might raise his spirits perhaps, if he 
went on with his work at once. As he wended his way 


up the ancient street, he saw the cheerfal light of the/ 


blazing fires gleam through the old casements, and heard 
the loud laugh and the cheerful shouts of those who 
were assembled around them; he marked the bustling 
preparations for the next day’s good cheer, and smelt 


the numerous savory odors consequent thereupon, as} 


they steamed up from the kitchen windows in clouds. 
All this was gall and wormwood to the heart of 


Gabriel Grub. eee .— Dickens. 
Where did the events 


of our lesson take place, 
Mary? “In an old abbey 


town.” 
It says down in this 


part of the country. What 
country? “I think it 
mesns some one of the 
countries across the sea— 
because it says, ‘ In an old 
abbey town, a long while 
ago,’ and speaks of ‘the 


ancient street.’ None of 


| our towns are so very, Very 
; old, and we “do not call 


them abbey towns.” 
What is an abbey, John ’ 
John thinks it some kin; 
of achurch. Teacher ex: 
plains a convent or mon: 
astery. 
What is the occupation 


Fig. 1. 


of Gabriel Grab, Freddie’ 


presenting the device to my fellow-teachers. The figure 
almost explains itself : 

A is an ordinary lifting cylinder of glass, such as many 
schools will find stowed away among the apparatus of a 
former generation. 

B, a heavy weight to steady the motion of the piston, a. 

C, an 8.0z. spring-balance. 

D, a Williams filter-pump or aspirator. 

E, a light carriage provided with three braes wheels, 
one of which is grooved that it may ran upon the wooden 


“ Sexton ; he takes care of 
the church, waits upon the minister, and digs graves.” 
What is twilight, Mabel? “Getting dark.” Lead 
children to see that the faint light seen after sunset 204 
before sunrise is the same and is called twilight ? 
Where was he going to dig the grave? “In the 
churehyard.” Do we dig graves in the churchyard now’ 
“No.” Why was he going to dig the grave at night 
Teddie? “ Because he felt low-spirited, and he thoug!! 
it might raise his spirits if he went on with his work.” 
Is there anything in his name suggestive of his wot 
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Mabel? “Yes, grab means to dig.” The man who 
wrote this story likes to give his book people names 
that describe them in some way. _ 

What was the reason for all this preparation, John ? 
“ Next day was Christmas.” 

What does it mean by, ‘All this was gall and worm- 
wood to the heart of Gabriel Grub,’ Mary? “ Gall and 
wormwood are very bitter, and for some reason he did 
not like the Christmas preparations.” 

You may read in concert what it is he says aa he 
gathers up his tools. 

‘* Brave lodgings for one, brave lodgings for one, 
A few feet of cold earth when life is dove.’’ 


HOOP DRILL. 
BY SUPT, ANNA E. DIXON, 


[Sixteen girls are required. Any number of pretty figures in march- 
ing may be introduced both before and after the drill proper. In 
marching, the hands should be at sides, head and shoulders well 
back, chin down, and feet turned slightly out. Good leaders only 
should be chosen, as apart from the music the success of the march 
depends upon their skill. self possession, and ability to keep the class 
in perfect step with the music. A march should be chosen in which 
the time is strongly accented. Hoops are carried in right hand.] 


1, Form two lines, eight on a side, and enter from back 
on an stage 


2. March to front, cross each other, and pass to back of stage. 

8. Come from back down center in couples. 

4. Couples pass alternately to right and left, to back. 

5. Come down center in fours. 

6. Pass alternately to right, left, and back. 

7. Come down center in eights. 

8. Pass alternately to right, left, and back. 

9. Come down center in fours. 

10. Halt in the middle of stage and form the equare. 

11. Come down center and pass.to the back. 

12. Come down center in twos, and pass to the back. 

18. Come down center in single line. 

14 Form the figure eight. 

15. Pass around in single file to back of stage. 

16. Come down on left of stage, the leader and those following 
eens Canes keeping a perfectly straight line until all are in 


P 

17. One, two, three, and four; five, six, seven, and eight; nine, 
ten, eleven, and twelve; thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen, 
break into separate lines and take places across the stage for the 


Hoop DRILL. 

(Fer the sake of convenience, and also that the movements may be 
more easily understood, the girls are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., accord- 
ing te their places in the line of march. These movements are per- 
formed in 6 8 time, six counts in each movement. Unless otherwise 
specified the “position” is when the hoop is brought back to right 
side and left hand at left side.) 

Li. Reat in position, counting six. 

2. Raise hoop in right hand, diagonally forward on one, step 
diagonally forward with right foot, carrving left hand to hip on one. 
Position on four. Repeat. 

8. Raise hoop in both hands, diagonally forward to left, on one. 
Step diagonally forward with left foot, on one. Position on four. 


4. Raise hoop to right shoulder, looking over left shoulder, on 
one. Step diagonally back with right foot, left hand on hip, on one. 
Position on four. Repeat. 

5. Raise hoop, with both hands, back of head, resting on shoul- 
ders, on one. Step diagonally back with left foot, on one. Postiion 
on four. Repeat. 

6. Raise hoop above head with both hands on one. Position on 
four. Repeat. 

7. Surrender (lay on floor) hoop on one. Raise hoop on four. 
Rest, counting siz. Repeat. 

8. Wave over the head, on one. Left hand on hip, cross feet, 
on one. Position on four. Repeat. 

9. Petition (hand held in front, palm upward), on one. Left 
hand on hip, step diaganolly forward with right foot, on one. Po- 
sition on four. Repeat. 

10. Partners face each other in anger, on one. Rest during re- 
mainder of measure. 

11. Raise hoop to right shoulder and stamp with right foot, on 
one. Position, and face audience on four. 

12. Repeat first part of No. 10. Throw kiss to partner with the 
left hand and resume position, facing audience, on four. 

18. Partners face each other, forming areh with hoops, on one, 
Position, on four. Repeat. 

14. One and five; two and six; three and seven ; four and eight ; 
nine and thirteen ; ten and fourteen; eleven and fifteen ; and twelve 
and sixteen face each each other, forming arch with hoops on one. 
Position on four. Repeat. 

15. One and six; two and five; three and eight; four and seven ; 
nine and fourteen ; ten and thirteen; eleven and sixteen, and twelve 
and fifteen face each other, forming arch with hoopa, on one. Po- 
sition on four. Repeat. 

16. One and two; three and four; five and nine; six and c'aver ; 
seven and ten; eight and twelve; thirteen and fourteen, and fifteen 
and sixteen face each other, forming arch with hoops, on one. Po- 
sition, on four. Repeat. 

17. One and five; two and seven; three and six; four and eight ; 
nine and thirteen; ten and fifteen; eleven and fourteen, and twelve 
and sixteen face each other, forming arch with hoops, on one. Po- 


sition on four, Repeat. 


This finishes the drill. Resume quadruple time. 

1, Rest, counting four and beating time. 

2. All follow leader to back of stage, coming down the center 
and forming the labyrinth. 

3. Pass to back of stage, where one and two take position oppo- 
site each other, forming areh with hoops and allowing three and 
four to pass under, when they, in turn, face each other, forming 
arch with hoops and allowing five and six to pass under and so on, 
until fifteen and sixteen have passed under the whole arch and have 
taken their positions, One and two now lower hoops and pass for- 
ward ander the arch, separating in front and passing to back, where 
they again form their arch and so on. 

4, They now pass aroand stage in single file, number one throw- 
ing her hoop over the head of number two; three over four, ete., 
each in her turo, until they are all bound together, in which po- 
sition they pass off the stage. - 


CLASS MOTTOES. 
[Contributed by M. 


1. Nulla Dies sine Linea. 
(No day without something done. ) 
2. Non vivere, sed valere. ' 
* (Not merely to exist, but to be strong). 
8. Carpe Diem. (Seize your opportunity. ) 
A. Qui legit, regit. (He who reads, rules.) 
5. Virtute, non verbis. (Deeds, not words.) 
6. Faber quisque fortunae, 
(Every man is the architect of his own fortune.) 
1. Inter folia fructus. (Eojoyment [or profit] in books. ) 
8. Nulla palma sine pulvere.* 
(No prize without the dust of the race, ) 
9. (For Cadets.) Tam Marte quam Minerva. 
(Military drill as well as the classics. ) 


* One of our graduates translated as follows: “ Don’t take an V 
hand unless her father comes down with the dust.” ro 


GRADUATION SELECTIONS. 


[NorMAL CoLLEGE OF THE CITY oF NEw YorE.] 


The good ship, Alma Mater, rides at anchor in the bay, 
With all her colors flying, in the eammer wind today, 
Four years she stoutly bore us, but now the ocean’s 
And in the hoped-for-haven she has landed us at last, 


O good ship, Alma Mater, we bid farewell to thee, 

Stand stately in the harbor, ride queen-like on the sea, 
May never storm come nigh thee, may never tempest make 
Thy mighty masts to quiver, thine oaken sides to shake. 


O you who sailed before as, in the good ship long ago, 
We follow’d where you led us, stars above and sea below ; 
You led us like a beacon that lit the seething foam 

You led us like the glitter of a star that pointed home. 


O you who shall come after, we give you all God-speed, 
Stand by the Alma Mater and serve her at her need, 

Till you, too, pase the billows that hold you from the shore, 
Till you, too, ride at anchor, and plough the waves no more. 


O good ship, Alma Mater, a long farewell at last, 

We’re hopeful for the future, we’re grateful for the past, 
Sail on thro’ sunny waters, with more than lipe can tell 
Of sorrow at our parting, we speak the last farewell. 


[FARMINGTON (Mz.) NORMAL SCHOOL. | 
Air: “ The Old Oaken Bucket.” 

How dear to us all are the thoughts of our achool-days, 
To-night, as we meet here to say our farewell 

To teachers and friends who’ ve been helpfal in all ways, 
And classmates, how dear to us words cannot tell! 

Onur school-days are finished, but we will not rest here, 
For we’ ve a life-work to do bravely and well. 


When Spring comes again with its birds and its flowers, 
Then thoughts will return of our echool-life passed here : 
The shade of the maples, so tempting in school hours, 
The mountains, the river which flows bright and clear, 
The many bright faces that greeted us daily, 
And dear, patient teachers we’ ve ever loved well. 


Dear classmates, let each of us strive through life’s journey, 
To lay up such treasures as Christ doth command ; 

And when we are through, and of life we are weary, 
We'll welcome bright visions of that happy land, 

Where together we'll meet in the house of our Father, 
There guided forever by his loving hand. 


[FARMINGTON (MzE.) NoRMAL SCHOOL. |] 
Air: “ Auld Lang Syne.” 
The time has come when we must say 
Good-bye to all so true, 
And to life’s field of action go, 
For we’ve a work to do. 
With our life’s purpose e’er in view, 
May we with cheerful heart, 
And with a patient, willing hand 
Ever do well our part. 


Let us go onward, that by us 
Some little good be wrought, 
And teach the good and beautiful 
That we have here been taught. 
Let us in all our future years 
Forever faithfal be, 
And aid each good and noble work, 
That we in life may see. 


May we each moment well employ, 
The rich seeds daily sow 

Of truth, of joy, and happiness, 
As on through life we go. 

When we the victory bave won, 
When all life’s tasks are o’er, 

We'll meet with those we hold so true, 


To say good-bye no more, 


[RANDOLPH (VT.) NORMAL. | 


To-day our school-days end. A place we take 

’ Mong workers on a sea both large and wide. 

With willing hands and every power awake, 

We now advance to scenes by us untried. 

Oh, may we each as years receding glide, 

Have strength to toil tho’ stormy waves roll high ; 
Life’s waters may we ever safely ride, 

Pash on with hopeful heart and watchful eye, 
Remembering that our Captain strong is always nigh. 


It is with pleasure that we look ahead, 

Oar Gaide is one of love and yet of might, 

When all our feeble strength has from us fled, 

He'll pilot us across life’s sea aright, 

And ever ’ mid the deepest gloom send light. 

The sail is set but where’s the shore, my friends, 

Which we shall reach ? Oh, is it dark or bright ? 

Which strand we gain upoa ourselves depends— 

The dark or bright—when at God’s call our journey ends. 


If but for self we live upon this earth, 

A dark, dark shore will greet our weary eyes. 

In work for others lies the truest worth, 

Thongh oft such work our love and patience tries, 

We must not e’en the smallest task despise. 

As we do deeds for Christ our spirit nears 

A shining shore where jasper walls arise, 

And when our Father’s throne of light appears, 

We’ll dwell iv peace and joy with Him through endless years. 


[RANDOLPH (VT.) NoRMAL ScHOOL.] 


Dear Friends, today we part ; Good-bye! 
May “ God be with us,’’ every one. 
No more our paths together lie 
In chill of shade or glare of sun. 
We go; no more a common cause 
Shall weave its chain; a goal to reach, 
Uphold aus, strengthen and sustain, 
And bind our spirits, each to each. 


Before us lies the whited field 
That waite the labor of our hands. 
Though we apart our sicklea wield 
We atill may reap together; bands 
Of common purpose still shall bind 
Our souls; and sympathy so keen 
Shall sweeten toil, link mind to mind, 
And bridge the miles that lie between. 


While falls the grain beneath our blades, 
Though weary hands from early morn 
Work till the glimmering daylight fades, 
What matter, if we save the corn ? 
With patience gather one by one 
The grains the careless reaper leaves ; 
Endure and labor, watch and wait, 
Yet sing amid our garnered sheaves :— 


Self-eare in all its forms is pain ; 
Self-love on every side is loas ; 
The greatest good we may attain 
Is in the burden of a cross. 
The holiest reet that man may gain 
Is in the toil that makes life sweet 
To other souls, the path most plain, 
That leads aright another’s feet. 


So while the years unceasing flow 
Oar labor shall our rest increase ; 
And ever in our hearts shall grow 
The deepening sense of perfect peace. 
O Thou, before whose throne we pray, 
Imploring wisdom, strength, and light, 
Be with us, guide us on our way, 
Help us to do thy work aright, 


IsLAnpD STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. ] 


[Music adapted from Mendelssohn.1 


O joyous day! we gladly welcome thee ; 
Before thy light cares fly and leave us free; 
But one regret still lingers in each heart 
That now from Alma Mater we must part. 


Thus far we’ve walked together, side by side, 
Along the strand where beats the angry tide; 
But now upon its waters dark and blue 

We must embark—life’s journey to pursue. 


Yet “‘ ever onward ’’ we will bravely steer, 
With God our pilot we have naught to fear ; 
All trials we will meet nor wear a frown— 
Without the cross we know there is no crown. 


And if adown the shadowy by and by 
We doubting gaze with straining, anxious eye, 
A moment turn aside the tide of care 
To breathe for each a loving, hopeful prayer, 


And then once more our hearts will joyfal rice, 
Cheered by the ray of light from youth’s blue skies; 
While to our tasks we'll turn as ne’er before 

With Onward!” as our watchword evermore, 


[Satem (Mass.) SCHOOL. | 


Once again, ere the chord of our union we break, 
Oar voices in harmony swell, 

And we mingle together the fast-falling tears 
As sad y we speak our farewell. 

All too swiftly the time speeds relentlessly on 
As the moment of parting draws near, 

And the ties we have formed in the happy years past 
By the light of day grow more dear. 


But though, as we turn this fair page of our life, 
To each mem’ry we still fondly cling, 

No idle repinings and sorrowful hearts 
To the fature before us we bring. 

The grand inspirations which here we have gained 
Like a guiding star ever shal! glow, 

And the fruit of our earnest attempts for the right 
May our lives by their usefulness show, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JUNE 1, 1893. 


Tuis is no season for crowding teachers or pupils. 

Tue best teaching must rest upon P scientific basis. 

For the next few weeks get as much out-of-door rest 
as possible. 

HumaAN nature is the great study. The teacher needs 


to know all that is possible for him to know of this great 
subject. 


Colleges, normal, high, and grammar schools would 
greatly oblige us by sending copies of their closing day 
programs to the JOURNAL. 


NON-PROMOTION. 


Sopt. Edwin P. Seaver discussed with much vigor the 
question of non-promotion, in his twelfth annual report, 
and we advise a very general reading of the facts as he 
presents them. There were 6,000, or 11 per cent. not 
promoted. Of these 16 per cent. failed to leave the 
lowest primary grade. We incline to think that these 
ought not to be counted, for there are many reasons that 
make it undesirable to advance children who have come 
in during the first year. In the ungraded school there 
are 16 per cent. not promoted, and these ought not to be 
counted. Aside from this, there were 8.7 per cent. not 
promoted from the second grade primary, and only 2.7 
per cent. not promoted from the upper primary to the 
lowest grammar grade, and 9.3 per cent were not pro- 
moted from the sixth to the fifth grade. Thus the aver- 
age is but 6.9 per cent. who are not promoted after they 
are fairly in the primary school until they are in the 
second grade of the grammar. It is also noted that less 
than one per cent. of the upper grade class fails of pro- 
motion. It is evident therefore that the holding back 
comes largely in four years. From the fifth class 13.1 


per cent. ; from the fourth, 12,5 per cent.; from the 


third, 11.4 per cent. ; from the second, 10 per cent. The 
average in these four years is 12 per cent., while the 
average for the eight years above the lowest primary is 
but 8.5 per cent., and in four of these eight years, it is 
but 5 per cent. 

From all this it appears that the reform is needed really 
in two or three years, and those who have taught in these 
grades know full well some of the reasons that make non- 
promotion probable. But the fact remains, as Mr. Seaver 
says, that in some schools there are almost none held 
back, while in others a very large per cent. have to 
“review” a year. Too much can hardly be said regarding 
the importance of advancing all who can move forward. 


— 


AVERAGE SCHOOL AGE. 


The New England Superintendents’ Association, 
through its special statistical committee—J. G. Edgerly 
and George H. Martin--has been making a thorough 
study of averages of the children in the various grades. 
We give the report as made at the last meeting : 


ENTERING CLAss IN HiGH SCHOOL. 
Per Cent. 


Under 12 12 18 14 15 16 17 18 


Small townshaving graded sch's, 0 2; 10 81 82 19 4} 1 
Raral towns, »« + © «© «© e 1 9 19 387 23 16 4 1 


Under 15 Over 15 Under 14 Over 16 
Cities, 35 65 8 80 
Graded towns, .. . 43 57 13 24 
Raral, & & #4 56 44 30 20 


In the cities, 5 per cent fail of promotion at the end of 
the first year in the high school ; in the small towns with 
graded schools, 4 per cent fail; in the rural towns, but 1 
per cent. 

In the cities, 74 per cent of those who graduate from 
the grammar schools enter the high school ; in the small 
towns with graded schools, 81 per cent enter; in the 
rural towns, 88 per cent. 


CLAsSs IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Per centunder 12 12 18 14 15 16 17 


Gradedtowms,. . ... 2 7 2 36 21 8 8 
Reral, 6 19 81 2 14 #5 O 

In the cities, 3 per cent are not graduated from the 
upper grammar class; in the small towns with graded 
schools, 6 per cent are not. 

Forty per cent of the pupils entering the primary 
schools last September were six years of age. Less than 
8 per cent were under five years and six months. 

There is no appreciable difference between the city and 
rural district. 

The important items are that a comparatively small 
number of pupils review the work of the highest gram- 
mar grade, and the high average age of those entering 
this grade; this implies, as a matter of course, the high 
average age at the completion of the grammar school 
course. 


MEMOIRS OF BRONSON ALCOTT* 


The latest great book for teachers to read is Memoirs 
of Bronson Alcott, by Frank B. Sanborn and Dr. W. T. 
Harris, published by Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Bronson Alcott was one of the few world-recognized 
great teachers of America. He was a genius, a charac- 
ter. His active life spanned more years than those of 
any other American educator, and they were the years 
that count for most. Born in the eighteenth century, he 
entered upon a campaign of edacational reform long be- 
fore Horace Mann, David P. Page, Dana P. Colborn, or 
Henry Barnard, and he lived long after all but Mr. Barn- 
ard had died and gone to their reward. George B. 
Emerson alone of all the educators of this century began 
life earlier, and he passed away earlier. 

Mr. Alcott was a teacher, a great teacher, and only a 
teacher. Mr. Mann was the administrative power rather 
than a teacher. Mr. Page was primarily a teacher of 
teachers, developing the rare art of teaching how to do it. 
Mr. Colborn was a reformer of methods of teaching 

* A. Bronson Atcorr: His AND PHILosopry, By 


Frank B. Sanborn and Wm. T. Harris. Boston : 
pages. Price, $8.60, Roberts Bros, 


special subjects, notably arithmetic. Mr. Alcott was 
none of these, exclusively nor chiefly ; he was rather [a 
teacher in spirit and philosophy, in practice and theory. 
He was, in the schoolroom, much the same force that 
Emerson was in literature, Thoreau in nature work, The- 
odore Parker in moral reform, and Channing in the 
pulpit. He lived in the heroic age of intellectual prog- 
ress in America, the age that gave the world Fulton, 
Stevenson, Morse, Eli Whitney, and their associate in- 
ventors, and he caught the spirit of the times and believed 
that educational methods should advance as fast as all 
others. Nor did he confine himself to teaching ; he bore 
his part in all the social, religious, literary, and political 
upheavals of that half century which caused American 
geography and history to be rewritten. 

Although distinctively a Bostonian, he was at times a 
part of the life of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Pennsyl- 
vania, so that the work has a wide spread interest, locally 
as well as historically. Although primarily biographical, 
it is even more historical, revealing the forces that made 
America what she now stands for educationally and 
ethically. 

It goes without saying that the most is made of the 
material with such pens as those of Sanborn and Harris 
to weave and illuminate, it. No other American edu 
cator bas had £0 ideal a setting in biography. The book 
is not made, is not merely written; it is portrayed. It is 
a work of literary art. Sanborn’s pen was never better ; 
Harris’ thought was never more discriminating. It was 
at the Alcott homestead that Harris held the Coneord 
School of Philosophy so many years. Inthe very atmos- 
phere of the man he lived for many years, and though he 
needs no inspiration of association to quicken his thought, 
few men are so susceptible thereto. No educator's 
library can be without these volumes without sacrificing 
more than any aspiring man can afford. 


PLAY TENDENCIES.—A CHILD STUDY. 


Suggestions.—You will number in the list each chil- 
reported for the editor’s convenience. 1. Give the age 
at nearest birthday. Omit months. 2. Mark the per- 
centage as “ A” or “ F” signifying American or Foreign. 
Do not be too inquisitive. Take your impressions where 
you do not know. Where you know them to be both, re- 
port ‘“‘A-F.” 3. Mark the parental occupation as farmer 
(“ F”*), laborer (“L”), mechanic (“Mec”), merchant or 
manufacturer (““M”’), professional (“P”). Use your 
judgment in the placing of clerks, officers, ete. If a 
clerk is in a responsible position call him a merchant, if 
& mere measurer of tape for life, a mechanic. Many 
officials may be styled professional. Do not be too in- 
quisitive. Use your best judgment. 

4. Mark the “born and bred” as “C” or “R,” i. 6., 
city or rural. Regard as rural those who remained in a 
country community until about seven years of age. 

5. Report the complexion as light (“ L”) or dark (““D”) 
according to the general impressions from the hair, eye 
and complexion. ; 

6. The physique is robust (“R”) or slight (S”). 

7. Health is vigorous or weak (“ W ”). 

8. Eating is regular (“ R”) or irregular, (“Ir.”). 

9. Sleeping, “R” or “Ir.” 

10. Playful is to be reported as Yes or No. It is no 
reference to the characteristics of the school room, but 
of the playground and the street. It refers to the spon- 
teneity of play and not to the mere fact that he does play 
under favorable conditions. 

11. To be marked Yes or No. Will he amuse himself 
through his imagination with marbles for horses, soldiers, 
ete., or with dolls, ete.? 

12. Report under companions as “one” or “ many.” 
The distinction is quite marked. Some children are 
clearly happiest with one playmate or chum, while others 
enjoy a crowd, 

13. Mark a natural leader, “L,” and a follower, “ F.” 
One may not actually be a leader while his tastes are 
that way. 

14. Subordination may chafe (“C”) or relieve (“R”). 
There are those who are relieved to have others take re- 
sponsibility for tne choice or direction of games. 

15. Yes or No. 


14, “Oo” means & cosy tendency, 7. 6, that one likes @ 
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quiet game with ove or over, but not, necessarily, any 
particular one or set. “Ch” means that he is chummy, 
always having a particular friend or set of friends. 

17. “C” means a tendency to games of chance or luck ; 
‘“‘T,” love for intellectual games. “A,” athletic. 


Age. 


Parentage. ro 


Parental 
Occupation. 
Born and 


Complexion. on 


Physique, 


Health. 
Eating. 
Sleeping. 
Pleyfal. 


Leader or 


follower. 
Effect of bh 
Subordination. 
Games, 
Activity. 


Cosy or Chummy. 5 


Chance, thought, _ 
games, athletics, ~ 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


342. Will you name for me some good works on child 
study ? A WESTERNER. 

1. Perez’s “ First three Years of Childhood.” Preyers’ 
‘“ Senses and Will.” Preyers’ “ Development of the In- 
tellect.” 

2. “Infant Life,” Tiedemann; “ Study of Children,” 
Mrs. Harrieon ; ‘* Early Training of Children,” Malleson. 

3. “ Physiological Notes on Early Education,” Jacobi. 
“ The Child and Child Nature,”” Marenholz-Buelow. 

These are all good and on three different lines. Choose 
the first in each set first, then the second and third. 


343. To what extent should a principal control the 
methods of his teachers? E. D., Pennsylvania. 

So far as is necessary for the unity of the school work. 
But it is advisable to say a few other things. Do not 
sacrfice the brilliant methods of one or two first class 
teachers to unify the work down to the level of nonpro- 
gressive teachers. Never interfere with the good method 
ef any teacher unless the method itself would vitiate the 
good results of a previous teacher’s work, or would jeop- 
ardize that of the next. We are placing altogether too 
much stress upon “method.” Results are of the greatest 
importance and if they bein harmony with the aim of 
the school and are abundant, the principal does well not 
to disturb a teacher. It is not often that any teacher 
can do her work well if the principal or superintendent 
is “nagging” her about her methods. 


It should, however, be recognized that the principal is 


the authority in methods, is the unifier of the building, 
and teachers ought to do all in their power to accept and 
work out his methods loyally. A teacher who declines ‘o 
carry out loyally the principal’s purpy # and plans takes 
a grave responsibility. To the principal who inclines to 
be meddlesome in methods I should say don’t, and to a 
teacher who manifests disloyalty or ¢°,.spect to the 
principal who is sufficiently imtereste to have a unified 
wethod I should say, den’’, DON'T, 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY OF SELF- 
CONSCIOUSNESS FROM THE TEACH. 
ER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


BY PROFESSOR JOSIAH ROYCE. 
(Reported for the JouRNAL.] 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TOPICS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS.—(VIIL) 


One of the profoundest problems of psychology is to discover what 


_ the individual is aware of when he ie aware of himself. The pupil 


is growing in the consciousness of himself, and it is of the utmost 
practical importance to know what the character of his self-con- 
sciousness ought to be. The distinguishing power of the rational 
being is that he can know himself; it is his birthright ard his 
divine ideal. Self-consciovsnees brings self respect, true freedom, 
true insight, and virtue. But it ie also an acknowledged truth that 
its feui's can be dangerous. The vain, the timid, and the cruelly 
selfish are urged to forget themselves, while the sinner is warned 
that he has forgotten himself. All of these various views of self- 
consciousness embody a trath, but they are manifestly vague and 
conflicting. The solution lies in distinguishing meanings, and not 
in the definition of that which is indefinable. 

To reach a knowledge of the self it will first be necessary to con- 
sider the classifications which have been made of the various types 
of knowledge. Knowledge is classed as direct or immediate when 
it resembles in type the knowledge one bas of a pain or color. It 
includes all knowledge that is gained from bare experience, in so 
far as there is comparatively no admixture of thought. It is not 
easily reducible to simple knowledge, and cannot easily be de- 
ecribed. One has the knowledge and that is all. 

D.-rived knowledge is gained in so far as the individual is medi- 
tative. Such is the knowledge one derives from definite experi- 
ments. The unlearned man has an acquaintance with objects or a 
direct knowledge; the scholar possesses derived knowledge because 
he knows about them. The derived knowledge is the knowledge 
of relations, and includes all consciously general ideas. Immediate 
knowledge has not been molded by consciousness, but it furnishes 
the material for meditated knowledge. When we explain our ex- 
periences we turn from the relatively more direct to the more de- 
rived form of knowledge. Only the latter is organized, and it is 
the business of thinking to weave the knowledge which is direct 
into a coherent and systematized form. When I possess direct 
knowledge I am mostly feeling; when my knowledge is derived I 
am chiefly thinking. But the two kinds go together, and we can 
only distinguish them, but never sunder them. 

The question, ‘‘ What do I mean by what I have said ?’’ is one 
of the features of the growing mental life, when there is a tendency 
to use words and expressions which are not perfectly intelligible. 
Such a reflective query marke the transition from the first to the 
second stage of knowledge. When the pupil is taught by the 
method of imitation, he is not only led to reflect on what he ia 
doing, but also to conform his conceptions to the facts of the outer 
world. He is thus helped to secure the two kinds of derived 
knowledge—reflective and deecriptive. When the individual aske 
himself the question, ‘‘ What do I mean ?”’ his thought is turned 
inward to scratinize his own meaning and to examine his own con 
sciousness. But when he inquires, ‘‘What are the facta ?’’ or 
“* What is the structure of these objects before me ?’’ he seeks an 
articulate and descriptive knowledge. Self-contradictions are de- 
fects in reflective knowledge; blunders refer to those of a descrip- 
tive kind. These are distinguishable processes of obtaining knowl- 
edge, but they generally go hand in hand. Yet sometimes the rel- 
atively unreflective person may be a very good reporter of facts. 
There is a tendency toward the unity of consciousness. Descriptive 
knowledge uses it only as a means to learn the outer connections of 
things. The reflective knowledge seeks a unity in the self. 

Of myself as a person I have three sorts ot knowledge, which 
from moment to moment give me widely different views of myself. 

1, The relatively immediate knowledge of myself. This is the 
corporeal Ego. I have it always with me; I know it well, but I 
know little about it and can tell little of it. I only know that it 
feels thus and thus. It is a mass of chaotic and fluctuating sensa- 
tions. What is called the false self-consciousness is generally of 
this type. The indiyidual who is told to forget himself is in effect 
urged to ignore and subordinate these inconvenient internal emo- 
tions. The best way to obstruct the immediate and obstreporous 
self is to subordinate ji to the more organic self. 

2. Concerning avy thonght the question may be asked, “ What 
does it mean ?"’ ‘* What are its relations to my other thoughts ?”’ 
I scrutinize my thinking in order to make my thoughts clear to 
myself. Every eeratiny of my meaning presupposes that I, the 
subject of this knowledge, exist. If we did not reflect we should 
never come to know ourselves in this sense. But this Self is never 
au object of fecling. The subject of knowledge is known only as 
akoownr. It base no separate existence, for there is no subject 
withowt ea object, as there is no thought without a thinker. 
This Self is left to the consideration of philosophy. 

In youth there comes to many people a time when reflective self- 
conselousness begins to manifest itself. Young minds in their 
brooding often vainly look for this Self as an object of knowledge ; 
but a healthy reflection recognizes its own limitations. It is a good 
rule that reflective thought comes to be dangerous when it tends to 
change the ordinary aud natural habits of life. 

3. The Self of derived descriptive knowledge is the organized 
Empirical Ego. It is the whole man at work, and is the sum total 
of all his deeds and plans. It includes his mind, his bedy, his be- 
longings, and his social connections, Thus the boundaries of this 
Self, like those of the Self of immediate knowledge, are variable. 
Its fandamental distinction is that it can be analyzed and defined, 


This is the self.consciousness which should be developed. The more 
immediate Self is often a deceiver and should be subordinated to 
this higher self. We should try to make self-consciousness docile 
and unobtrusive. The great rule for training this Self is to dis- 
¢ unt its pretensions and to seek to know it as it is. We should 
endeavor to enlarge the scope of its ideas and to organize them. It 
is not to be suppressed, but to be spiritualized. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Wm. R.Wood of Springfield has circularized the cities of New Y ork 
and New England upon the salary question and reports that of fifty 
cities the only ones that pay salaries of more than $3,000 to teachers 
are New York, Boston, Worcester, Fall River, Cambridge, Newton, 
Providence, Newport, Albany. The only cities that psy the gram- 
mar teachers over $2,000 are New York, New Haven, Boston, 
Worcester, Lawrence, Cambridge, Providence, and Springfield. 
The only ones that pay primary teachers more than $800 are Spring- 
field, Haverhill, Rochester, Albany, and Syracuse. 

Mr. Clarence E. Meleney, for five years superintendent of schools 
in Somerville, Mass., has boen elected professor of the “ Science 
and Art of Teaching ”’ in the Teachers’ College of New York City, 
which is now a department of Columbia Colloge, the appointment 
coming from President Seth Low of Columbia, through Pres. W. 
L. Hervey of the Teachers’ College. Boston alone in New Eng- 
land, {has a public] school position in which the| salary is more. 
This is the first ‘of several departures to be taken by the college 
for the strengthening of its professional work. Mr. Meleney is a 
native of Salem, a graduaate of Colby University, received his pro- 
fessional inspiration as a teacher in Quincy with Colonel Parker, 
made his early reputation as superintendent of schools in Patterson, 
N. J., and as president of the N. J. State Teachers’ Association 
and of the N. J. Reading Circle. He came to Somerville in 1888, 
having been selected on the strength of his professional standing in 
New York and vicinity. He took front rank at once upon return- 
ing to New England and has borne an active part in all pedagogical 
progress for five years and is selected for his new position because 
of the quality of his work, his professional spirit and the universal 
confidence in his ability to give national prominence to the chair of 
** Science and Art of Tesching ’’ in the Teachers’ College. In the 
vigor of young manhcod, his life having been devoted with single. 
nees of purpose to school work, with studious habits and a wide 
circle of acquaintances, he enters upon hie new duties with promise 
of great usefulness. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—There are 28 cities and 324 towns in the 
state; public schools, 7,356,—increase of 97; 35,090 children over 
15 years of age in the public schools—increase for the year, 1,186; 
10,965 teachers—increase, 323; average wages for men $1,141; 
women, $395; increase for men of $160; of women, $16.50; 
length of term (average), 8 months and 11 days; 245 high echools; 
904 high school teachers, drawing $131,557 in salaries; supervision 
cost, $249,699; cost per child is $24 32. 

The annual increase in the number of children between 5 and 15 
for ten years has been on the average, 6,158, In ’82 and '88 it was 
8,082 and 8,281 respectively; in ’84 it was 7,615. These are the 
three years of largest increase. In ’89 it was bat 2,531, which was 
the only year of light increase, although in ’86 it was but 4,149, and 
in ’85 but 5,093, but in ’83, ’87, 90, and ’91 it was about the aver- 
age of the whole time. The increase in school attendance aver- 
aged 5,079, but the differences from year to year are much less 
than in the number of school age. In only two years ia the increase 
below the average; in eight it is above it. TheSincrease injattend- 
ance last year was 1,152 above the average. 

Here is per cent of average attendance for ten years: .895, 895, 
.900 .901, .899, ,900, .904, .902, .906, .904. This isa remarkable 
evenness. There were but 11 towns that fell below 80%, and these 
were the smallest of the towns. There were the same number last 
year, but 8 of the 11 are different this year. Four have over 97%; 
2, 96%; 5, 95%; 196 had above 90%. 

The salaries per month of men has been for ten years as follows: 
$103.33, $108.02, $120.72, $111.23, $116.85, $119.34, $108.88, 
$126.58, $118.07, $134.22, ‘ While there have been ebbs and flows, 
the highest point by far has now been reached. 

The number of high schools in the state for ten years bas been as 
follows : 226, 228, 224, 224, 229, 230, 236, 241, 244, 245. The per 
cent of the school enrollment in the high schools for ten years has 
been as follows: 5.7%, 5.8%, 6.3%, 6.1%, 6 8%, 6.3%, 6.6%, 6.8%, 
6.9%, 7.1%. 

Attendance upon evening schools for ten years has been as fol- 
lows : 5,613, 6,975, 8,447, 8,254, 7,986, 12,823, 12,598, 13,972, 14,- 
526, 15,287. 

School expense for pupils of school age for ten years: $17.64, 
$19.34, $20.42, $20.44, $19.22, $19.71, $20,42, $22.38, $22.72, 
$24.34, 

Salaries of superintendents for seven years: $87,918, $94,060, 
$96,831, $101,324, $114,993, $135,124, $153,208, 


TO THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


On the present basis, the rates to the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
round trip tickets, will be as follows :— 
Trains taking more than thirty-five honrs between Boston and 


Chicago : 
Fitchburg & West Shore, $32.00 
Fitchburg (Erie & Boston Line), = ° . 80.40 
Fitchburg via Montreal, . 29.60 
Trains making the run in thirty-five hours or less: 
Fitchburg & West Shore, . ‘ ‘ ‘ . 40,00 
Fitchburg (Erie & Boaton Line), ° 38.00 
Fitehbarg via Montreal, 987.00 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this qpartness are requested to send 
al correct names p addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
pwd vs way es we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION. 


[In connection with the prevailing discussion of examination for 
admission to high schools the appended requisitions for admission 
to the Norwich Free Academy may prove of interest. } 


In arithmetic the preparation should include fundamental opera- 
tions, use of signs, divisibility of numbers by small integers, finding 
of factors and multiples, operations in fractions—common and dec- 
imal—operations in denominate numbers, percentage and its simpler 
applications, simple interest, discount, ratio and proportion, rais- 
ing numbers to powers, square root, practical problems in mensu- 
ration. Special stress is laid upon problems which involve the ap- 


plication of the above processes, as well as upon neatness and 
orderly arrangement of work. 

In geography the following topics ehould be studied: Earth’s 
form, size, and motions; zones, latitude, longitude, seasons; nat- 
ural forms of land and water; atmosphere and ite changes; climate 
and causes determining it; soils; essential surface features of each 
continent, including drainage; products of various sections of the 
United States; imports and exports of the United States; main 
land and water routes of the United States; chief political divis- 
ions of the several continents; location of the more important cities, 
rivers, mountains, gulfs, bays, lakes, and inland seas. Especial 
familiarity with the New England states will be expected, and a 

of the examivation will be the filling-in an outline map (out- 
line furnished the pupil) of North America, Earope, United States, 
or New England. 

In English language, candidates will be expected to use correcily 
the common marks of punctuation and capital letters; to paragraph 
correctly; to spell correctly; to write the plurals and possessives 
of words in common use; to write letters with heading and sub- 
scription; to paraphrase ; to write simple original narratives or de- 
scriptions; to recast sentences containing incorrect forme. 

In grammar the following topics are considered essential: Kinds 
of sentences; subject, predicate; recognition and naming of noun, 
adjective, verb, adverb, pronoun; auxiliary verbs and forms of 
verbs (see examination paper for 1893); comparison of adjectives 
and adverbs; person, number, and case of personal pronouns; ante- 
cedent and case of relative pronouns; adverbial and adjective 
phrases; substantive, adjective, and adverbial clauses; eimple, 
complex, and compound sentences. ; 

In history the candidate should be able to write intelligently on 
the main topics. The preparation should include the characterie- 
tics of the different colonies, and the causes and results of the im- 
portant wars; and the important political questions should not be 
neglected. ELLA A, FANNING, 


HOLD UP YOUR HEAD. 


Dr. Thomas Weipham, who has charge of throat disease in St. 
George’s Hospital, says that this disease is caused by the babit of 
hanging the head. The orator who directs his remarks to the 
bottom button of his waistcoat is almost certain to have a sore throat 
The bar looks up to the bench; barristers seldom have clergymen’s 
sore throat. But the clergyman in reading the prayers looks down 


upon his book ; his chin is upon his chest. When he preaches his 
eyes are still upon his manuscript. Let him lift his eyes, praying 
with diligent observation of the roof, and presching in a physical 
sense to the gallery, and he will escape the great clerical malady. 


NATIONAL FLAGS. 


Austria—Red, white and red (horizontally). A shield and crown 
in the white stripe. 

Belgium—Black (next the staff), yellow and red (vertically dis- 
posed). A device in che yellow stripe, 

England—A red flag with a blue canton barred with a red St. 


Andrew's cross and a red St. George’s cross. 
France—Blue (next the staff), white and red (vertically die- 


Holland —Red, white and blue (horizontally disposed). 
Norway —A red fisg, quartered by blue and yellow stripes, and 
bl 
ussia—A white flag with two blue stripes r 
to corner like a St. Pr cross, 
Spain—Red, yellow and red (horizontally disposed). 
Sweden—A blue flag, quartered with yellow stripes. In the first 
uarter yellow stripes and red triangles. 
Switzerland—A red flag with a white cross in the center. 
—e red flag with a silver crescent and star with eight 


ENGLISH AT HARVARD AND ELSEWHERE. 


“The size to which our college classes have grown is putting o 
severe strain upon the capacity to house, handle, and instract them, 
This is forcibly displayed in a report of the committee on compo- 
sition and rhetoric to the board of overseers of Harvard College, 
jast made public, In what is called English A,—a prescribed 
course for all freshmen,— more than 6,000 compositions have to be 
criticised every half-year and returned for rewriting, while the 
number of separate exercises annaally handed in to all the instract- 
ors of the English department is estimated at 38 000 No one 
accustomed to editing manuscript need be told that, under the most 
favorable conditions of penmansbip, style, and matter, the drudgery 
is immense. At Harvard the unhappy instructors are confronted 
with immature thoughts set down in a crabbed and slovenly hand, 
miserably expressed and wretchedly spelled; and yet the average 
age of admission is nineteen. 


EARLY RISERS. 


The green finch rises and sings as early as 1.30 o'clock on a sum- 
mer morning. The thrush may heard at 4.50, the quail at 3.00. 
The blackbird fills the woods with melody at 4.00, The black-cap 
is on hand at 2.30. Shortly after 4.30 o’clock the robin and wren 
are singing. The house sparrow and tomtit are last among the 
early-rising birds. 


A PROBLEM IN DIGESTION. 


In a recent physiology examination in a suburban echool the 
question ‘‘ How isa ham sandwich digested ?’’ was answered by 


three pupils thas: 

‘© A ham eand wich is digested by first taking two pieces of bread 
and put a slice of ham between it and have the bread thin and it 
will taste very good and have the ham salty and then a good ham 
sandwich is digested.’’ 

‘* A ham sandwich is digested by being smoked a long while and 
then being boiled quite awhile and then let it get cold and it will 
digest.’’ 

‘* A bam sandwich is digested with a relish.’’ 


TESTING THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


In the town records of the city of Boston there is a curious pas- 
sage which records how a schoolmaster was examined and what 
happened. The manner in which the visit of inspection is recorded 
makes one incline to the view that the unlucky schoolmaster may 
not have had fair play, although if he was really inefficient he may 
be said to have been judged by his peers. In the record for the 
22d of May, 1722, it is set forth that : 

‘*Coll Pen Townsend, Jeramiah Allen Esqr., & John Edwards 
together with the Select men, Vissitted the wrighting School at the 
Southerly End of Boston on Thirsday the 24th apll 1722, and Ex. 
amined the Scholars under mr Ames Angers tuition as to their pro- 
ficiency in Reading writing Scyphering & and masters ability of 
teaching & Instructing youth his rules & methods therefore And 
are of Opinion That it will be no service to the Town to Continue, 
mr anger in that Employ.”’ 

Whereupon it was voted that the said Mr. Ames Anger should 


not Gontinue master of the ‘‘ Said South School.’’ 

It is true that nothing is said of the methods of spelling incnul- 
cated at the ‘‘ wrighting Schoo),’’ and it is also possible that a clerk 
rather than the committee was responsible for the errors of the 
record; but there is certainly something absurd in the passage ag 
it stands. 


MR. SWAN’S WAY. 


The following story, which is going the rounds, tallies so per- 
fectly with a story which the JOURNAL published three years ago 
of James K. Wilson of San Francisco when he was principal of the 
Lincoln School, as to make a remarkable coincidence. Indeed, 
the two men have many things in common, notwithstanding the 
difference in years. 

The veteran schoolmaster, Mr. Robert Swan, of the Winthrop 
School, Boston, had a boy who was particularly rough and trouble- 
some, and who had been often whipped by other teachers for bad 
behavior, and bad just come in after a three weeks’ truancy. 


Mr. Swan told the boy to follow him into the basement. Of 
couree the boy expected a severe whipping, but he was led to a 
closet, where the benevolent master kept good clothes given to him 
for charitable purposes. He took down a very nice jacket, which 
had been placed at his disposal by a rich man whose boy had died, 
and said to the boy, *‘ Try this on.’”’ 


nd that it was a nice fit, and then said to the boy, “1’)) 
nanan jacket ’—which was very dirty and worn—“ here, and 
you shall wear this as long a6 you behave like a gentleman, for the 
boy who wore this was a gentleman, When you forfeit it 1 wil) 
give yours back in exchange for it.”’ The boy went back to the 
schoolroom without further blame, and was never reproved in 
school afterward. He became interested in school, wore the jacket 
out, and grew up to be an excellent man. Self-respect and grati. 
tude were the medicine for his moral maladies, and a germ of living 
goodness was planted in the moral desert of his nature. 


LUCY LARCOM AS A DISCIPLINARIAN. 
The New York Evening Post prints the following interview with 


the late Miss Lucy Larcom, which took place some years ago. 


She was asked : 


‘+ What was the most remarkable thing that happened in the log. 


echool where you taught ?”’ 

“T am afraid you will scarcely believe it,” she answered, with 
a merry shake of her head. ‘'It was the flight of a girl up the 
chimney. I had made her sit in the empty fireplace as a punish- 
ment, and to put her so far away from the other children that she 
could not make them partners in her untimely frolics. She sat de- 


mure and shy at first, bat the imp spirit in her snapped in her 
black eyes and rippled at the ends of her red mouth. She gradu- 
ally drew herself nearer the open flae, and before I could catch my 
breath, she had seized some jatting bits of timber, lifted herself up, 
and a pair of flying heels disappearing through the chimney-hole 
was the last we saw of her that day.” 

‘* Did you make her come back the same way, & la Mephisto?’ 

‘*Oh, no. We were glad to get her back any way we could. 


We could not spare a girl of such possibilities.’ 

“ Had you any difficulty with the boys,—the big fellows ?”’ 

Miss Larcom’s face clouded. ‘‘ Not serious trouble. I,—yes, 
it’s too bad to have to own it,—I made them go and get the rods 
that helped teach them. I had to make one young railsplitter 
acknowledge that I was his master, and he was a good friend ever 
afterwards.’’ 

‘*T euppose you underwent a severe examination ? 

‘*T bad to raise my rigbt hand and swear that I was able to teach 
the three R’s and a good many other things. There was an exami- 
nation also, but the swearing went a long way. It did not amount 
to much, however, in getting the salary promptly. It was neces- 
sary to go to another county to get it. The amount was forty 
doliars for three months.’’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— By whom is Mary E. Wilkins’ Giles Corey, Yeoman ot 


By Harper & Brother, New York. 


— Who was called Old Bonafide” ? ©. 
Lonis XIV., King of France. 


— Who said, and of whom did he say,— 


Sure, when thy gentle spirit fled 
To land beyond the azare dome, 
With arms outstretched God’s angel said, 
‘* Welcome to heaven’s ‘Home, sweet home.’ ”’ 


M. J. 
Will Carleton of John Howard Payne, 


— Of what country is the lily of the valley 0 native ? 
MERIDEN. 
Asia and Europe, but it grows wild on the tops of the Allegbe- 
pies, from Virginia southward. 


— What proportion of our immigrants are males ? C. W. 


Of the immigrants arrived during the last decade 61.10 per cent. 
were males; 38.90 females, J 


— Q. wishes to know the exact meaning of the Latin ‘ Prover- 
biam’’; A familiar saying passed ‘far a ward” as in English we 
say Byward.” M. H. 


—What is the president’s flag ? 

An official flog that is displayed only in honor of the Presi: 
dent of the United States. Its body is dark blue; it has a white 
eagle with outstretched wings, and in his claws a shield. Above 
the national bird and between his wings are seven white etars, and 
beneath, three on either side of him,—thirteen, emblematical of 
the original states. It floated over the official vessel unnumbered 
times as it sailed up and down the Potomac with President Wash- 
ington on board, and ite design remaine unaltered. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Stranparp Dictionary oF THE LANGUAGE. 
New York: Fank & Wagnalle. Price, $12 00; to advance sub- 
$8 00. 

he prospectus, unusually complete, pictures a work which 
rival the best hitherto rine f We are assared that the definers are 
in the letter ‘‘T,’’ and over one third of the entire work is in type. 

All except ove of the long list of some two hundred specialists have 

reached the end of the alphabet. Nearly $300,000 has already 

been paid to editors and specialists engaged in the preparation of 
copy. Among the attractive features are the systematic compound- 
ing of words; the exact location of quotations; the comprehensive 
provision for defivition by specialists; the arrangement of the vari- 
ous definitions of a word in the ‘‘ order of ”? inatead of in the 
** historical order’’; the adoption of the scientific alphabet in the 
pronunciation of words; the discrimination between common and 
proper nouns in the vocabulary; and the placing of the entire ap- 
pendix under one alphabet. » editors claim that the following 
is an actual count of the words end phrases recorded under the 
letter ‘‘A’’ : Stormonth, 4.692; Worcester, 6,983; Webster (Inter- 

national), 8,358; The Century; 15,621; The Standard, 19,736. 

The introdaction into the body of the book of full-page brilliantly- 

colored illustrations of animals, etc., is sure to attract attention. 

Indeed the book is full of new and attractive features, not the 

least of which is the elimination of thousands of words and defi- 

nitions that are obsolete. 


A. Bronson Atcort, His anp Patosorpuy. By 
Frank B. Sanborn and William T. Harris. In Two Volumes. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 679 pp. Price, $3 50. 

This work is written on editorially this week, and readers are 
referred thereto. 


Tue or Sinatra. By Kathleen Rogers. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 218 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mrs. Rogers has done a deal of thinking in the realm of philoso- 
phy in sioging. She is an enthusiast, Believing that the greatest 
days of music are yet to come, and that the singers who are to be 
will be greater than any that are or that have been, she looks to the 
accomplishment of greater things than have as yet been done by the 
human voice. Sh believes that this is to come through conscious 
effort, as that which has been done in the past has been done un- 
consciously. She is so confident that she has set her philosophy at 
concert pitch. Her philosophy rests upon the assumption that we 
now have only a partial recognition of universal trath, and that 
therefore its expression is only tentative, must be made finer, higher, 
and clearer in the search after the power to perfect expression. To 
her, the only growth possible is the consciousness of power, and 
this consciousness is only achieved through expression. 

The positions reached are stated with vividness. A man 
absorbed in money-getting, high living, or worldly ambition has no 
consciousness of his real power. He who is rich and knows it not 
is poorer than he who owns nothing; and so it is with any one who 
is unconscious of the artistic power within him. The expression in 
art is the greatest factor toward the recognition of the highest per- 
fection. She regards art as the world’s redeemer for this age, in- 
strocting, illaminating, inspiring, working for the unification of the 
human race. The first great need is absolate, direct, spontaneous 
expression by the voice, cf which we have had feint hints in the 
few great singers. The voice is nearest the soul, feels its touch 
quickest, reveals its power most fervently. While this is possible, 
it is rarely that one links the voice to the soul as is man’s privilege. 
The demand is that the voice shall be so closely allied to the soul 
through the mind tbat it shall be so responsive as to breathe the 
life of the soul into the entire being. Singing ie the one medium 
by which the soul can find its highest expression. The Creator has 
wonderfully provided for the breathing of soul-life and power into 
the voice through song. Scientifically and artistically the possibil- 
ities are all there, and it is for man to be conscious that this is 
really a fascinating presentation of the possibilities of power, devel- 
opment, and usefulness through singing. ~ 


Free Drawinea, Lignt AND SHADE, AND PER- 
SPECTIVE. By Anson K. Cross. Boston: Pablished by the 
Author. 143 pp. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

DRAWING IN THE PuBLIC ScHooLs. A Manual for Teachers. 
46 pp. Price, cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cte. 

For many years drawing in the public schools has been a subject 
for much discussion, methods of teaching have been widely and 
justly criticised, systems arranged and rearranged, that the pupil 
might be advanced ia this important branch of study. These prac- 
tical and progressive books will command special attention, since 
the author, as instructor in the Massachusetts Normal Art School 
and the School of Drawing and Paintiog in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, is prepared to speak knowingly and helpfully upon 
these subjects. He has struck the key-note of good teaching by 
his advocacy of drawing from the model, thus training the pupil 
from the beginning to see with his own eyes the forms in nature. 

Drawing tn the Public Schools recommends the use of the trans- 
parent slate as the best method of teaching young children to ob- 
serve and gives directions for making models for primary work. 

Both booke are fully illustrated and clearly and concisely set 
forth the principles of artistic instruction. 


Tue Art or Poetry. The Poetical Treatises of Horace, 
Vida, and Boileau with translations by Howes, Pitt and Soame. 
Edited by Albert S. Cook. Boston: Ginn & Co. 289 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

Who can write of the art of poetry so well as the great poets 
themselves ? It was given toa few men of classic times to write 


poetry from the truly artistic standpoint, and some of these favored 
the world by writiog upon the art of poetry; and the world that 
never tires of gossip about authors has never wearied of the poetry 
about poetry which was breathed forth by Horace, Vida and 
Boileau, and it is a great service that Professor Cook renders this 
one in the grouping with discriminating comment and annotation 

these selections. 

The Roman poet was by nature sublime until the Greek school 
took therefrom that which was the rarest power which had voiced 
itself in earnestness and fervor. This would have been less serious 


could they have “— from the Greek~that which they tried to kee 


adapt therefrom. They worshipped Greek beauty, proportion and 
delicacy, and prized not their own earnestness and fervor. Asa 
result they did not see in the Greek poetry that which might have 
given beauty, proportion ad delicacy to their own. They beheld 
not the elevation, etrength and swiftness of the Greek which 
would have done so much for the Roman poet. Horace wrote 
from inspiration, but he perfected with all the skill and patience of 
the master. He never trusted inspiration unpolished, but he would 
not polish the uninspired. He had little of the passion for verse, 
nothing of etherial rapture. Horace never rendered greater service 
than in his Art of Poetry. In it he gives acute opinions with the 
observations of the genius and the judgments of a master. There 
are general precepts applicable to all artistic creation. He teaches 
that while genuisis an indispensable condition of success, it is in- 
effective without culture and discipline. 

Vida wrote for another age, for the sixteenth century, and his 
reputation rests largely upon his ‘‘ Poetics.’’ He gives us an insight 
into the poetic life aud tendency of the age of Leo. He sings to 
the poets in their dignity and sanctity ; he describes the qualities of 
a poem as his age should have it. 

oilean’s place in lite:atare was secured by his L’ Art Poetique. 
He wrote for the seventeenth century as Vida did for the sixteenth, 
for France as Horace and Vida did for Italy. His ideal is to make a 
reputation as the ‘* Poet of Good Sente.”’ 

There is in the three poems much that is as serviceable to the 
writer of prose as of verse; to the speaker, as the writer; to the 
artist in any line. There is in it much that should inspire the 
teacher to be an artist, indeed it would be well for the teacher to 
know what is here said of the conditions of auccess in poetry. 


Joys Bryonp THE THRESHOLD. By Louis Figuier. 

Translated by Abby Langdon Alger. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
- 821 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This book is published as a sequel to the Tomorrow of Death, and 
will probably be as widely read and translated. Many who are 
drifting and trying to find something to believe will doubtless hail 
with delight this imaginative and scientific mixture. The transmi- 
gration of the souls of the dead to superhuman beings who inhabit 
planetary space, develop their moral and intellectual faculties to 
great proportions, and finally enter the goal of their existence by 
madly rushing in'o the sun through the medium of a comet, is the 
absurd theory of the author. We are to meet our friends and enjoy 
their companianship, together with the communion of the great of 
all ages. Occupations we could not pursue on earth and ambitions 
we could not realize are to be among the gratifications of our future 
state. The author says he foregoes the pleasure of traveling in 
bd ya because he expects to travel so much after death and see so 
much more. 


Naturat History Lessons. Part I, by George Ashton 

Black. Part II, by Catherine Carter. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. Price, 54 cents. 

This is certainly as nearly indispeneable as any recent publication 
for primary teachers, and for those who wou!d be progressive along 
lines ofgnature teaching it is almost indispeneabdle. It arranges the 
work in such a way that it is easy to see what to do, when to do it, 
and how yon are to doit. The topics are: Shelter, Food, Clothing, 
Transportation, Field Work, Botany, Z: logy. 

The sub divisions are more interesting. For instance, under 
Shelter are pine, black walnut, maple; pine stem section, foliege 
of the pine, spruce, oak and maple; wood and foliage of the 
willow, elm, beech, birch; the mason, brick making, mortar mak- 
ing and brick laying; the plasterer; plaster of paris; sandstone ; 
slate; granite, limestones. Thus each topic is well sub-divided and 
worked out for the teacher who will fiad it an easy matter to teach 


Mentat Lire Cutture. By Julia Duhring. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 256 pp. Price, $1 25. 
There is art in selecting titles, and this art was not possessed by 

the maker of this work. Mental Life and Culture gives no bint of 
the contents of this work, which is really one of the best upon 
teaching that has come from the press io many a day. Not since 
the appearance of George Howland’s Practical Hints on Teaching 
has there come to our desk a book with seventy pages of such clear, 
crisp, sensible, helpful counsel and advice. There are 175 pages 
of well-written comment for authors and other workers, but the 
first third of the book is invaluable to teacbers, and should have 
been bound up by itself. 

The foundation of the teachers’ section of the book is a prize 
essay upon teaching, written by Miss Duhring, and the work in ita 
present form is a series of essays collected and printed since her 
death. If asked to name one recently published book that would 
in our jadgment do much toward helping the teacher to the great- 
est professional usefulness, we should unhesitatingly say ‘ the first 
seventy pages of Dahring’s Mental Life and Culture.” 

Here are a few of the thousand sentences chosen at random from 
these pages: 

** A psychologist is simply one whose mind has a faculty of read- 

human character.’’ 

** The hard thing to do is to apply one’s best reading to the coarse 
work of every-day life.” 


‘** The teacher may know exactly what her pupils need, and yet 

be —, unable through circumstances to put that knowing into 
08. 

‘The organizers of schools ought to be chosen from among the 
best students of human nature.”’ 

“ Vagueness is the teacher’s atmosphere. We speak or do not 
speak, feel or do not feel, through causes which, although very 
real, are to ourselves unknown.’’ 

“* Children, like people, are the better for judicious restraint.’’ 

° American-born children have a native-born contempt for a 


per. 
** The noblest result of teaching is a positive interest in learning.’’ 
“Children can just as readily be impressed with the morals of 
school as soldiers ure with the morals of the army.”’ 
**School is a great antidote to the disastrous influences of an 


ignorant home” 


‘* Under actual conditions too much is attempted.’’ 
‘* The mind absorbs knowledge in proportion to appetite.’’ 


ceed every paragraph bristles with good sense appetizingly 


New Rupiments oF ARITHMETIC ; price, 
80 cents, Robinson’s New Practical Arithmetic; price, 65 cents. 
New York: American Book Co. 

Tens of thousands of teachers and parents will rejoice in the re- 
tention of one of the classic names in school book history in this 
new Robinson’s Se ies of Arithmetics. All that was good in the 
books that sold by the million is retained in these freshened, modern- 
ized school books, 

Tae Gospet or tHE Krnapom. By C. H. Spurgeon. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 502 pp, 8x5. $1.50. 
Any unpublished work of Charles H. Spurgeon would be warmly 

welcome; how much more this popular exposition of the Gospel 

according to Matthew, which was in his hand, dropping from his 
pen when the messenger called him hence! This is the latest of all 

is works. It was prepared for the presse by his wife, and an intro- 
oe was prepared by Rev. A. T. Pierson, a great American 


A Srupent’s Manvat or A LAasoratory Course IN 
Physical Measurements. By Wallace Clement Sabine. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 126 pp. 84x54. Price, $1.35. 

This is a concise and yet complete monograph on all kinds of 
physical measurements in mechanics, sound, heat, light, magnetism, 
and elecricity. Coming as it does from the Harvard Laboratory it 
must be, as it is, progressive and reliable. The two methods of 
measuring are carefully treated. 


Tue name of the Milton Bradley Company is a suffi- 
cient guarantee of the practical valae of whatever material is sent 
out by their house. Their Bible Sewing Cards, in two sizes, and 
their Columbian Sewing Cards, for use in the primary school and 
the home, are worthy special attention. Every primary school 
should have these sets; especially should they have the Columbian 
Cards for use through this year. The subjects of these are: The 
Savta Maria, Route of Columbus, First Sight of Land, Landing of 
Columbus, Columbus in Chains, North American Indian, Wigwam 
or Tepee, Bow, Arrowe, and Tomahawks, Calumet and Wampum, 
Paritan, Liberty Bell, United States Flag. Order of Milton Brad- 
ley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Some PassaGes IN THE PrRActTICE OF Dr. MaArrHa 
Scarborough. By Helen Campbell. Boston : Robert Bros. Cloth, $1. 

Mre. Campbell has struck many telling blows in behalf of the 
** prisoners of poverty,’’ and has made herself an authority on 
hygienic living. In the present work which is a dainty bit of 
character drawing, she makes ‘‘Dr. Martha’’ the doctor's little 
daughter, the oracle through which to present her ideas of health- 
fal living. It is an exceptionally pretty story, embodying much 
praetical advice. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co. have issued a monograph in 
cloth (55 ots.) upon mensuration, by Wm. S. Hall, C.E., M.E., 
M.S., of Lafayette College. It is designed {or a course in lower 
mathematics in preparatory schools and colleges. It assumes that 
something is known of elementary geometry and trigonometry, and 
Ste — to give mathematical dignity to a subject frequently 

ted. 


Jutes Verne’s L’ Exposition de la Jeune-Hardie is 
the latest addition to Heath’s Modern Language Series (96 pp., 
25 cts). Mr. W.S. Lyon, the editor, has prepared the notes, a 
vocabalary, and two appendices, which contain a list of the com- 
monest irregular verbs and a short exposition of the personal and 
reflective pronouns, 


CHESTERFIELD'S LETTERS is the new addition to Classics 
for Children published by Ginn & Co. Boston. The letters have been 
carefully abridged for school use by Mr. Edwin Ginn. A short 
biography by Mr. N. F. Wheaton precedes the text. This admirable 
series of literary masterpieces ie finding wide appreciation of its 
many excellencies. Boarde, 30 cente. 


Two new issues in the Good Company Series are: 
Lost in a Great City, by the favorite novelist, Amanda M. Douglass, 
and Simplicity and Fascination, a charming story by Anne Beale. 
This series contains many standard and popolar works, and has met 
a wide appreciation. Pablished in paper covers at 50 cents, by 
Lee and Shepard, Boston. 

Witt L. Txompson, East Liverpool, Ohio, is the 
anthor of one of the latest and prettiest songs, The Indian Summer 
Time. Price, 40 cents. 


SPECIAL TO TEACHERS. 


Courses of Studies and [lethods of Teaching. By Joun 
T. Prince, Agent of the Massachusetts State Board of Education. 


Price, 75 cents. 


This is a sensible, suggestive, and practical work, giving courses of study for graded 
and ungraded schools; the methods of teaching all the subjects belonging to the common 
school curriculum ; and a treatment of organization, moral training, government, etc. 


“It should be placed in the hands of every teacher.”—-E. H. Davis, Sut. of Schools, 


Chelsea, Mass. 


First Steps in Number. Teachers’ Edition. 90 cents. 
Fractions. Teachers’ Edition. Price, 30 cents. 


I., 60 cents; Teachers’ Edition,—Part II., 15 cents. 


Exercises in Arithmetic, Price, 80 cents. 


Principles of Education. 
Principal State Normal and Training School, Potsdam, N. Y., First 
Chancellor of McMaster University, Toronto, Ont. Price, 60 cents. 
This book embodies the result of the author’s long, successful, and practical experi- 

ence in every department of educational work. 

‘‘ Few educational works contain so much sound, honest doctrine. I can heartily 
recommend it to all my fellow-teachers who wish to have a thoroughly clear, sound, and 
fundamental exposition of the principles of education.”—FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal 
Cook County Normal School, Englewood (Chicago), 111. 


By Matcotm MacVicar, Formerly 


Fenelon’s Education of ®irls. Price, 50 cents. 


Kindergarten Stories and Morning Talks. Price, 75 cents. | Tarbell’s Teachers’ Manual of Lessons in Language. 25 cts. 
Elementary Lessons in English, Teachers’ Edition,—Part| The Place of the Story in Early Education. Price, 50 cents. Outlines of Lessons in Botany.—Part I., From Seed to Leaf 


School Hygiene. Price, 80 cents. 


50 cents, Part II., From Flower to Fruit, 80 cents, 


These books will be sent to teachers, postpaid, on receipt of the prices given above. Send for Catalogue. 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXVII.—No. 22. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
Jane 8: Conn. Council of Education, New Haven. 
June 13; North Carolina Teachers’ Association ; 
Moorehead City, N. C. : 
Jane 14: Alabama Colored State Teachers’ Aseo- 
ciation; Montgomiry. 
Jane 17: Naugatuck Valley Asscciation; High 
School, Thomaston, Conn. 

June 20-22: ‘Missouri State Association; Pertle 
Springs. 

Jane 27-29: Georgia State Teachers’ Association ; 
Gainesville. 

Jane 27-30: Arkansas State Teachers’ Associa. 
tion ; Morrilton. 

Jane 27-30: Indiana Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion; La Porte. 

June 28-30: Educational Institute of New Bruns- 
wick; Fredericton, N. B. 

Jane 20-Jaly 3: North Carolina Teachers’ Assem- 
bly; Morehead City, N. C. ; 

July 5-7: W. Virginia State Assoc. ; Huntington. 

Educational 


Jaly 5-7: Alabama jation ; 
Montgomery. 
July 5-Aug. 2: University Extension—Sammer 


Meeting; Philadelphia. 

Jaly 10: Kentucky Educational Association ; 
Louisville, Kv. 

Jaly 13-15: Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion; Salem. 

July 13-17: Southern Educational Association ; 
Lonisville, Ky. 
July 25-28: Educational Congress at World’s Fair. 
July 25-29; American Association for Advance- 

ment of Physical Education ; Chicago, il. 
Aug. 2-4: South Carolina Teachers’ Association ; 
Converse College, Spartanburg. 
WORLD'S FAIR CONGRESSES. 


Jane 5: Temperance. 

June 12: Moral and Social Reform. 

Jane 19: Commerce and Finance. 

July 3: Music. 

Jaly 10: Literature. 

July 17: Education. 

July 31: Engineering. 

July 18: Ari, Architecture, etc. 

Aug. 7: Government, Law Reform, Politi- 
cal Science, eto, 

Ang. 14: General Department. 

Aug 21: Science and Philosophy. 

Ang.28: Labor, [S: e’etier, 

Sept. 4: Religion, Missions, and Church 

Sept. 28: Sunday Rest. 

Oct. 13: Public Health, 

Oct. 16: Agriculture. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Mrs. F. McG. Martin of Sonoma County has 


established a fine teachers’ library at her office for 
the use of all the teachers of the county. She has 
catalogued the books in neat form under the head- 
inge,—I. Bibliography of Education; 1I History of 
Education, (a) general. (b) special, (c) biography ; 
III. Theory; IV. Practica; V. Methods, (a) 
general, (>) reading and language, (c) arithmetic 
and drawing, (d) geography and history, (¢) sci- 
ence; Wi. Kindergarten and Primary; ; 
School Organization and Supervision; ViI[. Pay- 
chology; JX. Moral Training; X. Physical 
Training; XI. Manual Training; XII. Sex in 
Education; XIII. Educational Journals; XIV. 
Educational Reports; XV. Text-books. 


In the death of Mrs. Lilla Leighton Lindley, 
wife of Dr. Walter L'ndley, superintendent of 
‘*The Whittier,” the nationally-famed reform 
schoo! of Whittier, the state has lost one of its 
noblest women—a genuine heroine. Rarely has 
the editor of the JOURNAL met one at her work 
who did so much for so many with so much devo- 
tion as Mrs. Lindley, and the sight of this queenly 
woman giving of her very life for the five haudred 
wayward and warped boys was one never to be for- 
gotten. There is sincere sympathy in the wide 
circle of friends for the bereaved husband and the 
hundreds of children orphaned by her death. 

The Los Angeles Public Library— Miss Tessa L. 
Kelso, librarian—not only has one of the best 
buildings on the Coast, but probably the best col- 
lection of books, most scientifically arranged, cat- 
alogned, and served to the public, There are 
9956 book-reading patrons. There are 30,560 
yolames, of which 325 are worn out, sixty dis- 
carded, and only twenty-three unaccounted for. 
The volumes are classified as follows: 438, philos- 
ophy; 901, religion; 1,035, sociology ; 122, philol- 
ogy; 991, Nataral science ; 583, useful arte; 592, 
fine arts; 1.871, literature; 1 394, history; 1,237, 
travels; 1,617, biography; 6,221, fiction; 1,792, 
juvenile fiction ; 252, Pacific states; 559, music. 


DELAWABE. 

The report of Supt. David W. Harlan of Wil- 
miogton contains ten pages of as clear-cut, sound 
advice as has appeared this year. They are de- 
voted to discipline, and are brimful of gocd sense 
tersely phrased. 

Wilmington has 9,463 pupils, of whom 409 are 
in the high school. 


INDIANA, 

Dr. Benj. W. Snow of the department of physics 
in Indiana University bas resigned to accept a sim- 
ilar position in the University of Wisconsin. 

Samuel E. Harwood has recently been chosen 
superintendent of the Crawfordsville echools. 

Supt. W. H. Hushman of Delphi has been 
chosen to succeed Superintendent Coultrap at 
Attica. 

D. W. Leonard is the new superintendent of the 
Bloomington schools. Miss McCalla, who was 
first elected, refused to accept. 

Walter M. Wood of the senior class in Indiana 
University has been chosen as superintendent of 
the Y. M. C. A. educational work in Chicago. 
Mr. Wood will take to his work broad scholarship 
and much experience in both educational and 
Christian work. 

The new atate librarian of Indiana, Miss Eileen 
Ahern, is making a epecial effort to place in the 
library copies of all books published by Indianians. 
This is a commendable effort, and it is to be hoped 
that a complete collection will be made. 

F. W. Linscott of the department of German in 


Indiana University will spend next year at Har- 
vard in advanced study. 

Miss Alice Miligan goes from the Spencer High 
School to the principalship of the Logansport High 
School. She is succeeded at Spencer by Will M. 
Crist. 

ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peorsa. 
The many friends of Sapt. W. L. Steele of 


Galesburg will be pained to learn of his sffliction 


in the loss of his wife. The circle of friends who | 
mourn with him is not bounded by state lines. : | 
The graduating exercises of the Lewistown Hig 
School were held on Thursday evening, May 11, in 
Beadle’s Opera House, and a reception was given 
Friday evening. The class incladed thirteen grad- 
tes. 

The city superintendents of the state held their 
last meeting for the year at Peoria, May 13, The 
leading object of the last meeting in each year is 
the general summing up of the experiences of the 
year. This discussion followed the line of the 
following queries: ‘‘ What can be done to intro- 
duce science teaching into the grades below the 
high school ?’’ ‘* What modifications are to be 
made in our reading matter?’’ ‘* What elimina- 
tions can be made in the stady of geography, 80 
that more history or biography can be given the 
pupil?’? ‘What modifications can be made in 
the work of drawing, so that it shall have a wore 
practical value to the pupil?’”’ “ What fads have 
we in our schools, and to what extent can they be 
eliminated ?’’ Supts. P. R. Walker of Rockford, 
D. H. Darling of Joliet, J. W. McFall of Quincy, 
8.8. Kemble of Rock Island, H. M. Slausen of 
Moline, F. N. Tracy of Kankakee, and N. C. 
Dougherty of Peoria, were in attendance. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

State Supt. J. R. Preston anncunces a series of 
Peabody summer normal schools to be held at 
Tongaloo (Ang. (21, four weeks); Holly Springs 
(Jane 12, four weeks); Lake Miesiasippi, Patron’s 
Union Campzround (Jane 12, four weeks); Uni- 
versity of Mississippi (Juve 19, four weeks). The 
first two are free to all colored teachers, the third 
to all white teachers, and the fourth to all teach- 
ers. All the best teaching talent of the state is 
engaged, including leading university nen, and he 
has gone outside the state for such talent as Pres. 
W. H. Payne and Wycliffe Rose of Nashville. 


p NEW YORK. 
Seneca Falls have received two valuable 
additions of prominent men in the school system 
in the election of Messrs Sanderson and Jones. 
Miss Carrie Holmes has resigned her place at 
Lyons to go to Calorado. Miss Margaret Carney 
of Geneseo takes ‘her place. 

P. N. Nichols of Canandaigua has been ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy in the board of education 
of Geneva. 

School Commissioner Mr. John B. Me:rill bas 
inspected and condemned Oceanville school as 
wholly inadequate for the purpose; advising that ' 
the trustees be ordered to erect a new one. 


OHIO. 

The board of education has reappointed Super- 
intendent Burns to Canton. This action will be 
very generally endorsed by all citizens interested 
in the welfare of our schools. Superintendent 
Barns is recogniz:d everywhere as one of the best 
equipped educators in his profession, and his work 
here speaks for itself. Not for mere laudation, 
but it is due to trath to say that Canton holds a 
model superintendent, 

Mr. Fred Rector, a member of the graduating 
class of the O. W. U., Delaware, has been elected 
to a professorship of Latin and Greek in the co’- 
lege at Barbourville, Ky., of which Dr. M. C. 
Stevenson is president. This is a good appoint- 


ment and well deserved. 


with or without 
dizziness, chilly 
sensations, and oc- 
casional nausea — 
then you are bil- 
ious. Your liver 
needs the gently 
stimulating and 
powerfully invigor- 
ating effects of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets, 
These little things wil) put you in complete 


order. 

They follow Nature’s own way. They're 
the smallest, the easiest to take, and the best. 
They absolutely and permanently cure Bil- 
iousness, Constipation, Jaundice, Dizziness, 
Sour Stomach, Bick or Bilious Headaches, 
Indigestion, and consequent stupor or drow- 


siness. 

They're ques ranteed to give satisfaction, in 
every way and in every case, or your money 
is sopuraed. You pay only for the good you 


et. 
. Nothing else urged by a tricky dealer, can 
be “just as good” for you to buy. 


WASHINGTON. 
State Editor, B. W. BRINTNALL, Olympta. 

The State Agricultural College has received its 
second overturning for this year. The new board 
of regents is a new broom with a vengeance. As 
a result of its recent labors, next fall will find an 


almost entirely new administration in charge of 
that institution. 

J. W. Roberts of Tacoma will retire from the 
superintendency of the schools of that city at the 
close of the present school year, taking his old po- 
sition as principal of the high school again. H. 
M. James of Omaha has been elected by the Ta- 
ee to the superintendency at a salary of 

May 20 the Paget Sound Schoolmasters’ Club 
met at Seattle and discussed the following pro- 
gram: The Relation of the State University to 
the High School; Professor Rice in The Forum; 
The Recess Qaestion; How to Keep the School in 
Touch with the People; The Paternal and Fra- 
ternal in School Government; Writing in the 
Pablic Schools. Not the Last important event of 
the meeting was the banquet given by the Saattle 
schoolmen, at which Toastmaster Barnard, Seat- 
tle’s genial and whole-souled superintendent, pre- 
sided with even more than his usnal felicity and 
heartiness. 

VIRGINIA. 

State Supt. John E. Massey announces that 
through the courtesy of Hon. J. L. M. Carrie and 
the privileges of the Peabody Fand he is able to 
hold a@ series of institutes—one at Salem, from 


Jane 26 to July21. Among the instructors are FE. 
E. White, LL.D., Prof. A. C. Apgar, Miss Sarah 
L. Arnold, Henry L. Southwick, Miss Corinne 
Harrison, et al. One at Fort Royal, Jaly 12 to 
Ang. 8; another at Hampton, July 5-31; at 
Peterburg, June 5-July 7. Large and profitable 
gatherings are assured 
State Association: Salem, July 13-15. 
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TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


70 Dearborn 


FOR SALE, 
A large and flourishing private school for 
children in a most desirable locality. A 
fine opening for the right person. Address 
“Private Office of Journal of 
Education, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In the autumn, a lady teacher of Music and Draw- 
ing,—- National Music System, Prang Drawing,— in 
city school in the West. Good salary offered. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. KE. Rurean of Fancation, 
3 Somerset St , Boston. 


6 last week in August, 1893, a lady as teacher of 
German and Music, in a New England Academy. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. £. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


In a Southern © 
outhern Col'ege, a lady teacher of Piano, Vio- 
lin, and Vocal Music, Sept. ist, 1893; 7 
Apply at once to J 
HikAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


rge city in 0, for the autumn, a lady teach- 
er of Drawing and Penmanship in the publi 
Salary, p p schools. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset 8t. 


WANTED, 
na ary College in the South, next September, 
a m4 man about 25 years old, ualified to teach 
Book keeping, Stenography, and Tolegraphy. Salary 
$750, to be increased to $900 or $950. Apply to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street. Roston. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 

In the suburbs of a large southern city is located a 
College for Young Ladies, patronized by the best 
society people, and in a prosperous condition. {The 
last catalogue enrolls 111 different pupils | The good 
will of this college, and the entire outfit of schoo fur 
niture, desks. etc ,can purchased for $2,500. Who 
is the fortunate man or woman to get possession of 


M ORCUTT, Manager, 


tey Chicag 


the college ? any to 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset Bt, 


REMEMBER 


THE 


TEACHERS’ HOTEL 


(6422 Sheridan Av.) 
Is only four blocks from main entrance to Fair, 
as Every Comfort avd makes Lowest Rates. 
3. KR LONG, Mgr. 


Teachers’ Columbian Directory 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago. 


Under the direction of the Principal of the Hyde 
Park High School, a few Chicago fonshess are pre- 
pared to render intelligent assistance to parties of 
teachers or others who may wish to secure conven: 
ient lodgings or to receive systematic instruction in 
the various departments of the Ex tio 

W. FRENG 


sition. 
‘ JH, Principal. 
For particulars address 
A. F. WEBSTER, 4608 Lake Av, Chicago. 


Europe, 1893. 


Trips from Siz to Nine Weeks. 
SIXTH SEASON, 
ELIAS BROOKINGS, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 


Leaves Ogden June 26 for a 20 days’ trip 18 days 
n camp. Total expense from Ogden, $75. For 
Teachers, both ladies and gentlemen, Personally 
conducted by DAvip A, CURRY, Prin, of New West 
Acad ,Ogden.Utah. Address as above for particulars. 


EPILEPTIC, PARALYTIC, 
NERVINE INSTITUTE, 


208 Tremont St..... Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of Epilepsy, Paralysis, Brain and 

Nervous diseases in all their forms. The only Para- 

lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 

ree Patients boarded, nursed, and cared for. 
Office treatment if desired. 


OF HISTORY. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price wi 
NEW PUB. OO., 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


The York County Teachers’ Association met at 
Alfred, Thursday and Friday, May 12 and 13. 
Addresses were given Thursday as follows: — 
“Thoroughness in Teaching,’”’ by Prin. E. P. 
Spinney, Alfred; ‘‘ The Dall Pupil,’’ by Supt. 
Royal Gould, Biddeford; ‘‘ Methods in Arith- 
metic,’’ by Hon. Geo. A. Walton. Mass. Board of 
Education ; ‘‘College Preparatory Latin,’’ by Prof. 
John K. Lord, Dartmouth College; “ Recent 
School Laws,’’ by Hon. N. A. Luce, State Supt. 
of Pablic Instruction. In the evening the audi- 
ence erj»yed a lecture on ‘‘Social Customs of 
Ancient Rome,’’ by Professor Lord. 

Friday the following papers were read :—‘‘ The 
Pablic. Private, and Academical Schools,’’ by Mr. 
Geo. F. Robinson, Kennebunk; ‘‘ Masic,’’ with 
class, by Miss Lizzie Cleaves, Saco; ‘‘ Literary 
Work in Common Schools,’’ by Supt. John S. 
Locke, Saco; ‘** Reading,’? by Supt. I. Freeman 
Hall, Arlington, Mass.; ‘‘ Calisthenics,”’ with 
class, by Migs L. M. Tudbury, Biddeford; ‘* Lan- 

age,’’ by Prin. Geo. C. Parington, Farmington 

ormal School; ‘‘School Management,’’ by Mr. 
Hall. Discussions and questions were in order 
throughont the exercises. 

One of the special features was an exhibit of 
the work done by many of the different schools in 
the county giving credit to both teachers and pupils. 

The officers of the Asscciation were: President, 
Geo. A. Dickey, South Berwick; Vice-President, 
G. F. Robinson, Kennebunk ; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Fred’k W. Freeman, Alfred; Executive 
Committee, E. Chapman, Kittery; T. A. Perkins, 
Berwick ; Mrs. A. H. Hooper, Biddeford. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


The vacancy in the chair of oratory at Dart- 
mouth, caused by the death of Prof. James W. 
Patterson, will be temporarily filled by Moses T. 
Brown of Boston. 


VERMONT. 


Noticeable among the many excellent addresses 
at the annual institute of Windam County teachers 
were: ‘‘ Oar School System, by Edward S Conant, 
Principal of State Normal, Randolph; *‘ Methods 
of Teaching,’’ by State Superintendent Stone; 
**Javenile Literature,’ by Prin. J. Howe, 
Brattleboro; Purposefuallness in Teaching,’’ by 
Supt. E. L. Temple, Ratland. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The death of Mr. Dalwin A. Hamlin of the Rice 
Training School, Boston, removes from the Boston 
fraternity one of the most cultivated of the gram- 
mar school principlas. He was nin Sidney. 
Me., in 1846. Before he went to the Rice School 
he was master of the Bowdoin School. As master 
of the Rice School he was associated with Dr. 
Danton as a teacher in the Normal School. He 
graduated from Colby University, Waterville. 
He came to Boston and was associated in South 
Boston with Mr. Amos M. Learned of the Law- 
rence School assubmaster. He was an exveptional 
instructor in logic, philosophy, and kindred studies. 
He was called to serve in one of President Eliot’s 
conferences, and was at Chicago in the geograph- 
ical conference at the Chicago University. He 
had a large collection of books. He was easily in 
the front rank among the younger men in Boston, 
and was recognized as a keen thinker and thorough 
scholar in wider education circles. Principal 
Hamlin was the nephew of Professor Hamlin of 
Harvard, and was a relative of the Vice-President. 

Agent G. T. Fletcher is arranging for the third 
annual summer school at Laurel Park. This has 
been a decided success in previous years, and the 
plans are every way more promising this season. 

The Malden grade teachers have petitioned for 
an increase of salary. This thrifty city cannot 
afford to pay less than $600 a year. 

Malden has had the Faulkner school building 
added to her list of schools, and it is conceded to 
be the finest-looking school building in the city, 
containing fourteen large rooms, with perfect san- 
itary and ventilating arrangements. 


Brookline.—The pupils in the schools have in- 
creased fifty per cent in twenty years. In the 
same time the number of rooms occupied by 
schools has increased from thirty to sixty-five. —— 
The success of the kindergarten gives universal 
satisfaction ——The manual training work is no- 
where more succesefal than here.——The natare- 
study is, all in all, the most popular branch tanght 
or studied in the town. ——The exhibit prepared 
for the World's Fair was representative of actual 
work done in the schools. —— School buildings are 
valued at nearly half a million. ——Assessed valu- 
ation of the town is $53,000,000.——School ex- 
penses, $83 000. 

Northampton.—The manual training exhibition 
of the regular school work of the Northampton 
schools was held May 12 and 13. The exhibit 
was io five parts: Manual Training: Work of the 
teachers’ classes, representing the complete course. 
Manual Training: Papils’ work, representing 
the first and second year’s work since the adoption 
of the syatem io Northampton. Drawing: Free 
hand and mechanical, including clay modeling, 
sewing cards, work in colored psper, construstion, 
etc. Penmanship. Mechanical drawivg: From 
the Florence Evening Drawing School. This was 
in charge of Rev. F. A. Hinckley and A. F. 
Pease. 

The pupils’ exhibit comprised 1000 cards, upon 
which were fastened 5000 base wood tablets, ar- 
ranged in progressive series, each being labeled 
with the pupil’s and teacher’s names and name 
and grade of the schools. Each card had one 
sample of original work (that is, work outside the 
regular course), and besides a special collection of 
300 original designs. 

The amount of time devoted to this work was 
two periods of thirty minutes each week. The 
work ia the schools is under the direct supervision 
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of Miss Whitman, who devotes one-fourth of her 
time to this department. Two teachers’ classes 
have also been formed under the direction of the 
projector, who maintains general oversight of the 
work in the schoolrooma. 

Northampton is jastly proud of the excellent 
work shown in this exhibit; and heartily testified 
to her appreciation by a large attendance. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


The legislature has done itself great credit by 
arranging for a new normal school building in 
Providence, entrusting the board of trustees with 
the responsibility of locating and erecting a build- 
ing after their ideas, not to cost more than $2U0,- 
000. This is a great tribute to the purpose and 
persistency of Prin. W. E. Wilson. In his report 
to the board last winter he showed conclusively 
that the school could not do good work with ita 
present limitations. There was obj:ction to print 
ing it on the part of the board on the ground that 
they could not have anything better, and it was 
not wise to advertise their deficiencies. Bat the 
board soon enlisted unanimously and heartily, and 
to the surprise of everyone not only secured the 
action specified above but also provided for a first- 
claos training school to be ready for September. 
By these two provisions the state takes literally 
front rank among the states in the training of 
teachers. All honor to Rhode Island and to those 
who have made this possible. The great forces 
have been Hon. T. B. Stockwell, state superin- 
tendent; H. I. Tarbell, superintendent of Provi- 
dence schools, and Mr. Wilson. ‘* In union there 
is strength ’’’ was never better illustrated than in 
this case. 

The bill introduced into the state senate by Sen- 
ator Comstock of Providence, providing for physi- 
cal training in all the public schools of the state 
and in such other educational institutions as are 
partially supported by the state or are exempted 
from taxation, is one which indicates the progress 
of the new movement in education and at the same 
time commends itself to the interested attention of 
the public. 

The enactment granting free text-books and 
stationary to all the public schools in the state goes 
into effect the first of August. Providence esti- 
mates this will cost her abont $17,000. A ledger 
account will be kept with every pupil and a state- 
ment given of the condition of the books at the 
time given and when returned. The committee 
expect that the books will be worn, of course, but 
any unreasonable use of the book will be charged 
to the pupil in whose possession it may be. Books 
may be taken home and the pupils may use them 
exactly as if they were the scholar’s own possession. 
Each half year the principals will be called upon 
for a statement of how many books have been used, 
their condition and other information pertaining 
to the system. 

Newport is very proud of its Rogers High School, 
which is widely known and universally respected. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Mr. S. P. Willard ia in charge of the state ex- 
hibit in the educational department at Chicago. 

Miss Lilian Griswold is teaching in the Con- 
necticat Literary Institute, Soffield. 

Miss Winifred KE. Fitch is teaching in Groton. 

The unexpected defeat cf Dr. Engene Bouton 
of Bridgeport is everyway to be regretted. There 
is no qaestion of the ability of his successor, Pro- 
fessor Simonds, but Dr. Bouton is a rare man, of 
exceptional scholarehip and choice spirit. Some 
larger field ought to secure him at once. 

Supt. Virgil Cartis of New Haven has been re- 
elected by the board of edacation. Miss Helen 


~_ has racived an appointment in the bigh 
ect ool, 

The new echool building recently donated to 
Naugatuck will receive the name of Salem for bi: - 
toric mem 


MASSACHUSETTS SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


The meeting of the Town and District Saperin- 
tendents’ Association held at the State House May 
19, was well attended. President Melcher called 
the meeting to order, and on motion of Superinten- 
dent Billings. appointed a committee of three to 


nominate officers for the term ensning. The first 
question on the program, “* How far should the 
Superintendent’s work be suggestive merely —how 
far administration ?’’ was discussed by Supt. L 
T. McKenney of Bedford, Supt. J. R. Potter of 
Walpole, and Agent G. T. Fletcher. The general 
sentiment of the speakers was, that in the main the 
work of the superittendent should be suggestive. 
That while sometimes his work mast be administra- 
tive, yet if he studiously cultivated the right rela- 
tions with the school committee, the parents, the 
pupile, and the teachers, his suggestions would 
have all due weight and they would do their part 
to carry out the ideas embodied in his suggestions. 
The second topic, ‘‘ What records of school work 
should teachers be expected to f. rnish the Super- 
intendent of Schools ?’’ was discussed by Sapte. 
Mrs. E. P. Barker of Shirley, J. C. Knowlton of 
Tewkebury, J. A. Pitman of Oakdale, and State 
Agent J. T. Prince. Superintendents Barker and 
Knowlton favored reports from teachers montbly, 
giving records of attendance, number of tardy 
marke and dismissals, cases of truancy, of cor- 
poral punishment, etc, ; alac the standing of the 
pupils in each class, marked in a register provided 
for that purpose, and a written statement once a 
term at least showing the position of the different 
classes. Superintendent Pitman thought a few 
records were essential and endorsed the views of 
the preceding speakers except in regard to the last 
two items named. State Agent Prince thought the 
state register and reports of cases of corporal 
punishment and truancy were all the teachers 
thould be required to faruish for the superinten- 
dent. Records that interfered with the work of 
the teacher should not be required. The superin- 
tendent’s work was in the echoolroom mainly and 
not in the office. He should get his statistics 
either at the schoolroom or at the teachers’ meet- 
ing. The question was farther discussed by Supts. 
L. P. Nash, R. J. Condow, E J. Edwards, and G. 
H. Knowlton. The question of how many hours 
constiiute a day, under rule of the atate register, 
wae discussed by Supt. E. P. Fitts and Chas. E 
Hussey, and State Agent Geo. A. Walton, Oa 
motion of Supt. C. E. Meleney the following votes 
were passed : (1) That the program of this asso- 
ciation be printed with that of the N. E. Asso- 
ciation. (2) That the executive committee be in- 
structed to call the spring and fall meetings the 
day following the meeting of the N. E. A. (3) That 
a committee of three be appointed to consider 
the subject of reports. ‘The following officers 
were elected: President—K. P- Barker, Ayer; Vice 
President—Edward Dixon, West Brookfield; 
Secretary and Treasurer—C. L. Haunt, Clinton. 
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307-309 WABASH AVE. 


Indigestion. 
HORSFORD'S Acid Phosphate. 


Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach, 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


ALL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


A REFERENCE LIBRARY WITHIN THE EASY 
REACH OF EVERYBODY. 


Everyone who reads, everyone who mingles in 
society, is constantly meeting with allusions to sub- 
jects on which he needs and desires further infor- 


mation. In conversation ; in trade; in professionel 
life; on the farm; in the family, questions are 
constantly arising which no man whether well 
read or not can always satisfactori y answer. If 
the facilities for reference are at hand they are 
coneulted and not only is curiosity gratified, but 
his stock of knowledge is increased, and perhaps 
information is gained and ideas suggested that will 
directly contribute to the success of the party con- 
cerned. And how are these facilities for refer- 
ence to be had? How are the millions to pro- 
cure this library? How are they to obtain the 
means of informing themselves on every point in 
which they may be interested; of satisfying them- 
selves with reapect to persons and places, on ques-~ 
tions of art and ecience, religion and politics, liter- 
ature and philosophy, agriculture, commerce, and 
manufacture ? How can the workingman hope to 
bring within his reach the whole circle of sciences 
and other points of human knowledge that has de- 
veloped up to the present day ? 

We answer the questions by offering our readers 
an opportunity to obtain the Revised Encyclopedia 
Britannica at the unheard of rate of only 10 cents 
a Elsewhere will be found details of this 
(ter, 


REMARKABLE CURE OF EPILEPSY. 


Master Channing Peterson, of Weymouth, Mass., 
for years having his fits daily, nearly destroying 
his eyesight and mental faculties, was placed under 


treatment at the Paralytic and Nervine Institate, 
208 Tremont Street, Boston, and cured in a few 
weeKg’ treatment, and discharged Ayril Ist. The 
following September the medical director wrote 
bis mother inquiring how his condition remained. 
The following letter from his mother speaks for 
itself : 
SFPT. 1ith, 1892. 

Dear Doctor: — In answer to your letter, I would 
say that my son bas been well since his discharge as 
cured, and we have not seen any iudication of a fit 
since April. His eyesight is as good as anyone’s. 
Our friends here say they would not believe that he 
ever had a fit to look at him now. He is going to 
school this fal), and says he is going to Boston soc n 
to call upon you and Jet you see how changed he is. 
You don’t know how pleased we are at his recovery. 

Yours truly, 
MARY A. PETERSON. 


This ie the 30th cure of epilepsy at this institute 
during the year. Hundreds of cases of epilepsy, 
paralysis, brain, and nervous diseases are cured at 
this institute yearly. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—‘*My dear young friend,’ exclaimed the 
good man, solemnly, “ do you attend charch rega- 
larly ?”’ 
** Yes sir, but I didn’t go today. She's visiting 
friends out of town, you know.’’—Tezas Siftings. 

APPRECIATED—Every year teachers ure being 
more appreciated and more liberally paid for their 
services; but in a great many localities they are 
are as yet very poorly paid for the service ren- 
dered, and find it necessary to do something else 
to supplement their incomes, and all who need to 
do this would do well to apply to B. F. Jobneon 
& Co., Richmond, Va. ; they will tell you about 
something that will interest and profit you. 


— ** Papa gave me a whole dollar today to save.”’ 
‘* Well, my papa gave me ten cents to spend, 
and that’s better still.’’—Harper’s Young People. 


Mrs. WiInsLow’s Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wiad Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and 

ld. Be sure and 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 


cents 


a bottle, 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
Oolumbia’s Emblem ° ° 


Latin Lessons . re 

A Study of the Book of Books . ° 9 e 
Arithmetic . 


Philanthropy and Social Progress. ° e 
Independent Treasury of the United States ° 
Histoire d'un Paysan . e 
Chaucer’s House of Fame e 
Principles of History . ‘ 
The Voice of a Flower 
Elementary Woodwork ° 
Homes in City and Country . ° ° . 
Napoleon and the Military Supremacy of Revo 


Publisher Price, 
Houghion, Mifil'n & Co, Bost. $ 40 

Preble = 
Phelps sad 1 
Clark C. K. Hamilton & Co, Lebanon, O. 75 
Addams Crowell & co, N Xx 1 
Kinley 

hatrian D. U. Heath & Co, Boston 25 
Skest Macmillan & Co, ‘New York 
Clarke 
Droysep Ginn & Co, Boston 1 00 
Gerard D Appleton & Co, New York 
Hovey D. Lothrop Co, Boston 1 50 
Kilbon Lee & Shepard, “ 15 
White A. Fianagan & Co, Chicago 25 
Van Rensselaer Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N Y 1 56 
Sturgis “ “ “ 2 00 
Morris G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N Y 1 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Tur PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY is to 
open a summer school for supervisors of art edu- 
cation and public school teachers, in Chicago’s 


Manual Training School, 12th St. and Michigan 
Avenue, (July 31-Ang. 19), with Wiliam S. 
Mack, Manager, and Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, 


Director. The faculty consists of John S. Clark, 


Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, Walter S. Perry, Mrs. H. 


J. Carter, Miss Josephine C. Locke, Miss Ada M. 


Laughlin, Mrs. T. E. Riley, Miss Helen Fraser, 
Miss Stella Skinner, Miss Katharine M. Ball. 


THE PROVIDENCE & STONINGTON LINE iseue 
a neat and valuable illustrated history of the 
** Past and Present of Stem Navigation on Long 


Island Sound,”’ by Henry Whittemore. I: is well 
written and profusely illustrated. 1t is historical, 
descriptive, and graphic. The chapters are: 
** Who Invented the Steamboat ?”’ ‘‘ Claimants,’’ 
** Steam for Commercial Parposes,’’ ‘‘ The Cler- 
mont,’’ ‘‘ The Long Ieland Sound,” “ From New 
York to Boston,’ “Episodes,” ‘ Evolution,” 
“Accidents,’’ etc. 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. announce that 
they have re-established their Chicago Edncational 
Agency, which was temporarily discontinued after 
the transfer of their common-school text-books to 
another publishing house in 1890. Their office is 
in the Kimball Building, 243-253 Wabash Avenue, 
and in charge of Mr. Alfred A. Horn, who will 
be pleased to renew old acquaintances, and to 


correspond with teachers and educators in all parts 
of the Northwest regarding the supply of their 
educational works for normal classes and colleges, 
and standard publications for school libraries, 

Among their leading educational publications is 
the Education Series,’ now 
comprising twenty-four volumes, and edited by 
Hon. William T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. This series was projected 
for the purpose of brinzing together in orderly 
arrangement the best writings, new and old, upon 
educational subj-cts, covering the entire field of 
practical, theoretical, and historical education, and 
presenting a complete course of professional read- 
ing and training for teachers, 

Mrssks. D. APPLETON & Co. publish also 
valuable text-books for colleges, universities, and 
high-gradv schools, among which are Le Conte’s 
**Elements of Geology,’’ Deschanel’s ‘* Natural 
Philosophy,’’ Gillespie's ‘‘ Surveying,’ and many 
others. Their list embraces also Dictionaries and 
various aids for the study of modern languages 

An important adjunct recently incorporated 
with the educational branch of their business is 
the supply of instructive reading for schools. 
Their catalogue of books now comprises several 
thousand volumes, embracing every department of 
literature. Classified lists of these publications 
which will be found of much 
value for a thorough equipment of school, public 
and private libraries. 


KODAK 
FILMS. 


Our New Films are giving per- 
fect satisfaction. They are highly 
sensitive, and repeated tests show 
that they retain this sensitiveness 
as well as glass plates. No other 
films are so free from imperfec- 
tion; none so uniform; none so 


reliable. Our film doesn’t frill. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
NASTICS. 


The second annual catalogue is as attractive as 
an art magazine. There are several full-page il- 
lustrations that are beautifal. This giving of in 
teriors of the gymnasinm are by far the most 
attractive views of gymnastic apparatus that we 
have anywhere seen. The first of the interiors 
presents all of the apparatus, which is as complete 
as in any American gymnasium, at rest, ¢. ¢. drawp 
ap and rolled aside. The second presents the 
heavier floor appliances in plaee with all the others 
suspended agin the other. The third presents the 
suspended apparatus lowered and ready for use. 
The school was established in 1889 by Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway, with Mies Amy Morris Homans as 
director, for the purpose of giving thorough in- 
struction in the Ling or Swedish Syatem of gym- 
uastics to men and women who desire to make 
themselves competent to direct gymnasia or to 
condact physical training with an educational or 
hygienic aim on scientific principles, and by safe 
and effective methods. 

The Swedish pedagogical gymnastics is a work 
of biological engineering. It employs various 
movements and positions of the body as the mean. 
for its end. The movements are not practiced for 
their own sake as an end in themselves,—not 
simply for the sake of learning how to do them 

But the persistent, methodically regulated doing of 
them is insisted upon for the sake of the reactions 
they produce upon the human system. By train- 
ing under Swedish pedagogical gymnastics, these 
reactions are cumulative, producing related effects, 
manifesting themselves in the development of such 
qualities as make the physique better as an organic 
nervo-muscular machine and a better basis for 
higher moral and intellectual life. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Harper's Magazine for Jane opens with a new 
serial by William Black entitled ‘‘ The Handsome 


20} Humes,’’—Part I., with illustration (frontispiece) 
25) by William Small. 
50] York,’’—Part by Thomas A. Janvier, with 


“The Evolution of New 


two maps and four drawings by Howard Pyle. 
John Gilmer Speed’s ‘‘An Artist’s Vacatioc, 

nas eight illustrations by W. M. Chase, and two 
photographs. ‘*The Empress of Austria, by 
one of the Ladies of hee Court, has six portraits. 
“ Vivisection and Brain-Surgery’’ is discussed by 
W. W. Kern, M.D., LL D.; the article has nine 
illustrations. ‘* Pogit Way”’ isa etory by Grace 
Livingston Farnese, with eleven illastrations. 
Jalian Ralph writes of Wyoming, another Penn- 
aylvania, with maps. Henry L. Nelson treats of 


‘‘New France Under British Rule.” A. C. 
tale of two continents, The Refugees,” 
is continued and well illustrated ; as is Mies Wool- 
son’s novel “ Horace Chase.’’ The Editor's 
Stady. by Charles Dadley Warner, and Editor’s 
Drawer by Thomas Nelson Page, are excellent. 
Lawrence Hatton farnishes the Literary Notes. 
$4.00 a year; single copy, 35 cents. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


—The June Forum comes promptly and con- 
tains articles of great ability upon grave questions. 
Hon. Thomas M. Cooley treating of the — 

blems, states the obstacles to ‘‘ Hawaiian An- 
powers and Rev. Gilbert Reid gives ‘* China’s 
View of Chinese Exclasion.”” H. T. Fink writes 
of ‘‘ Mr. Paderewski in America’; F. Harrison 
of ‘* Decadence in Modern Art.’’ “ The Pension 
Questions ’’ are treated by Hon. De W. Warner 


Are You Going to 


your possession at once, for you 
arrive on the grounds to realize the 
sands of things of common interest, 
quite ignorant of. 
ever known. 


There are stories of lives that excel 


the World’s Fair? 


F you expect to visit the great exposition at Chicago this summer, a sag 
| of the REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA should be in 


can then read up fully on all the arts 


and sciences, and special topics in which you are interested, and when you 


hopes of yourself, friends and family, 


you will be able to save both time and money by being well posted on-thou- 


many of which, however, you may be 


This set of books is not a “‘ World’s Fair Guide,” or history, but an 
adaption for American readers of the greatest reference work the world has 
Within these twenty volumes you will find information about 
everybody and everything of importance that is or ever was in the world. 


in interest any romance ever written. 


There is everything about commerce, art, history, literature, mathematics, 
mechanics, business; in fact, a liberal education. 
Heretofore this work could be obtained only at great cost,—from $125 


Externally, the results are preceptible in an 


to $200. It is now, for the first time, placed within the reach of the masses. 
A saving of only 10 cents a day gives you this great and inexhaustible 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, | tect attitude and graceful carriage ; straight back 


save Baggage Express and Car e Hire, and s 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, Grand 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 


upwards per day. Euro lan. 
at Modern Conveniences Elevators and 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Ho cars. 
Stages. and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish- 


ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISALNG Co,, 
erset St., Boston, Mass, ees 


Cocoa is the cheapest drink for the worki 
class. Dr. Lankester says: ‘ Cocoa 
much flesh-forming matter as beef.’’ Walter 
Baker & Oo.’s Breakfast Cocoa has the highest 
reputation oy rae and costs less than one 
cent a cup. For more than one hundred years 
Walter Baker & Co. have made their cocoa ver 


and correct apposition of the shoulder-blades; 
capacious, well formed chest, and great amptli- 
tude in the respiratory movement of the ribs; a 
symmetrically developed form, animated by a 
healthy muscular play; exact and easy control of 
the voluntary domain; firm and gracefal balance 
and gait; a fundamental physical skill and easy 
susceptibility to the development of auch special- 
ized skill as the various p purposes of life 
m+y demand,—self-reliance, self-control, courage, 
and a joyous disposition. 

Clace J. Enebuske, Ph.D., is principal of in- 
s'ruction, and associated with him are Emma L. 
Call, M.D.; Josiah Royce, Ph.D., of Harvard ; 
Bowditch, M. D., of Harvard Medical School, 
and nine other professors of acknowledged merit. 
_ Prof. I. W. Torngren, Director Royal Gymnas- 
tic Institute and Inspector of the Gymnastic work 
of Sweden has been spending some time inspecting 
this work at 9 Appleton S:., and he speaks in un- 
measured terms of the appointments and of the in- 
struction, practical and theoretical. 


— They ought to have a little-girl show as 
well as a chicken show,” said Mollie. “I dess 


there’s lots of people who'd like to see me,’”’— 
Harper’s Basar, 


arations absolutely pure, using no patent processes 
alkalice or dyes in their manufactare. 


better one. 
a day to use it. 


20 volumes, the remaining 


be depx 
is strongly bound in 


@fthe United States. 


will not be good after July 1st,. 


mine of knowledge. No man needs any other library. No man can have a 
Devote 10 cents a day to purchase this library, and 10 minutes 


t=” Specimen pages free. 


READ OUR PROPOSITION: al 


On receipt of only One Dollar we will forward to you, charges prepaid, the entire set of 
$9.00 to be paid at the rate of 10 cents a day (to be 
my ne A beautiful dime savings bank will be sent with the books, in which the dime ma 
ted each 46 This edition is printed from new, large type on good quality of paper, a 
eavy manilla paper covers, which with proper care will last for years. Bear 
in mind that the entire 20 volumes are delivered to; your address, with all charges paid to any part 


remitted 


This special offer is made only to readers of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, and 


Cut this out and send to 


Journal of Education.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 


Post Office 


WHITING TO ADVER 
WwW Please mention this 


County 
State 


Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes of nayloned above 
described, together with your Dime Savings Bank, 08e 


remit 10 cents a day (remitting the same monthly) 


as 
$1.00, and further agree 
until the remaining $9.00 is fully paid. 4 


. 


~ THIS OFFER WILL NOT BE 


GOOD AFTER JULY ist. 
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aod Allen R Foote. H. H Bosecon writes of 
**American Literary Dr. Billings of 
‘¢ The Diminishing Birth-Ratio in U.S.” ‘* Eda- 
cational Progress and Reform’’ are discussed by 
Dr. Chas F. Thwing and Dr. J. M. Rice. $5.00 
a year; single copy, 50 cents. New York: Union 
‘Square. The Forum Publishing Company. 


—The Jane number of the Atlantic Monthly 
‘contains a number of articles of great interest 
to the general reader, but to those interested 
in educational matters the paper ‘‘ The Edaca- 
tional Trend of the Northwest” will appeal 
most. The author ie the Hon D, L. Kieble, 
‘State Superintendent of Pablic Instruction of 
-_Minnesota, and his account of the very important 
‘events which have lately taken place in Minnesota 
‘and his hopeful prediciions for the best results 


- make this paper a most valuabie one. Other arti- 


‘eles of interest are Professor Rodolfo Lanciani’s 
“* New Facts Concerning the Pantheon’’; Prof. 
Wm. Cranston Lawton’s ‘‘ Womanhood in the 
Tliad’’; C. O. Whitman’s ‘‘A Marine Observatory 
‘the Prime Need of American Bigology’’; Justir 
Winsor’s ‘‘ The Fature of Town Libraries’’ ; and 
Jacob Dolson Cox’s excellent paper on ‘* The 
Hayes Administration.’’ There are also the usual 
book reviews, ‘‘Comment on New Books,’’ and 
** The Contributors’ Clab.’’ $3.50 a year; single 
wopy, 35 cents. Boston: Hougt ton, Mifflin & Cc. 


— The New England Magazine for June opens 
with an interesting paper dealing with the 
men and times of ‘‘The Boston Tea Party.’’ 


Price Collier gives the history of ‘‘ The Old Meet- 
ing House in Hingham, Mass,’’ the first church 
in America. The leading articles are of great in- 
terest, inclading ‘‘ Norway’s Struggles for Politi- 
eal Liberty,’’? by Jalins E. Olson; The Oxford 
Kights,’’? by Mabel Norton Evans; ‘ Personal 
Recollections of Whittier,’ by Charlotte Forten 
Grimke; ‘‘ The Real Inventor of the Steamboat,”’ 
** Columbus,’’ (a poem) by Gaorge Herbert Stock- 
bridge; ‘* Trout Fishing in New England,’’ by 
Charles Frederick Danforth; “The Faneral of 
Phillips Brooks,’ (a poem) by Katherine Lee 
Bates; and ‘‘The Early School Legislation of 
Massachusetts,’ by George H. Martin. The arti- 
cles are unusually seasonable,; and filled with use- 
ful information. Price, $3.00 a year; single cop- 
ies, 25 cents. Boston: The New England Maga- 
zine Company. 


—The Magazine of Art for June is as usual full 
of interest and suggestions to the lover and student 
of art culture. Sir Frederic Leighton illustrates 


the editor’s article on ‘‘The Royal Exhibition,’’ 
with eight studies. British Etching is fully de- 
scribed and illustrated, as are the English Pictures 
in Mr. W. Y. Baker’s Collection at Streatham Hill, 
‘The Art Kbuenaten ’’ is treated of by Profeseor 
Petrie, with eight illustrations. Mary E. Bowles 
describes W. Hasemann’s Home in the Black For- 
est, and M. H. Speilmann the National Gallery of 
British Art. Mr. ‘l'ate’s collection in his 3d paper 
of the series “Oar Illustrated Notebook,’’ has four- 
teen exquisite illustrations. The Chronicle of Art 
and American Notes conclude the attractive num- 
ber. Price, $3.50 a year; 25 centsa copy. New 
York: Cassell & Company. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for Jane opens 
-with a very valuable illastrated article on “ Irriga- 
‘tion in the Arid States,’’ by Charles H. Shinn, 


describing the practical methods in use Herbert 
‘Spencer conciudes his discussion of ‘* The Inade- 
quacy of Natural Selection,’’ which bas attracted 
great interest from the thoughtful student of evo- 
lation; John Hawkin describes ‘* The Ceremonial 
Use of Tobacco’’; A. T. M. D’ Andria has an 
illustrated paper on the “Ethnology of the 
Yuruke’’; ‘* Modern Miracles’’ are treated by 
Professor E. P. Evans; Phenomena 
of Death in Battle’’ is considered by George 
L. Kilmer. In ‘* The Revival of Witehoraft ’’ 
some of the later developments of hypnotiem are 
shown to be based on fraud and delusion. The 
article is by Dr. Ernest Hart, who has examined 
most of the famous hypnotic subjects in Paris. 
Certain “Adaptations of Seeds and Fruite,’’ which 
serve to utilize favorable and resist unfavorable in- 
fluences are described by J. W. Folom. In ‘* Why 
Grow Old?” some hints toward preserving early 
vigor are given. James Macdonald’s interesting 
account of *‘ East Central African Castoms ”’ is con- 
cluded in this number. F, H. Eaton describes “The 
Bay of Fandy Tides and Marshes,’’ Sir Archi- 
bald Geikie is the subject of the usual Sketch and 
Portrait. New York: D. Appleton Co. Price, 
50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Magazine of Art, for June; terms, $3.50 a 
yeur, New York: Cassell & Co. 

Scribner’s, for May; terms, $300 a year. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Annals of the Academy of Political and Social 
Science, for May; terms, $6 00 a year Philadelphia: 

Academy of Political and Social Science 

The American Naturalist, for May; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Binder & Kelley. 

The Forum, for June; terms, $500 a year. New 
York: The Forum Pub. Oo, 

Worthington’s Illustrated Magazine, for June; 
terms, $2.50 a year. Hartford, Conn.: A. D. Worth 
Co. 

arper’s Magazine, for June; terms, $400 a year. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 

Cassell’s Magazine, for June; terms, $1.50 a year, 
New York: Cassell & Uo. 

The Homile ic Review, June; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 

The Chautauqaan, for June; terms, $2.00 a year. 

eadvilie, Pa,: Dr. T. L. Flood. 
wine Writer, for May; terms, $100. Boston: The 


$75.00 to $250.00 PER MONTH 


can be made wernme for us. Spare hours turned to 
good account. This is of especial interest and value 
to teachers. Never mind about sending stamp Ad- 
dress 8B. F. JOHNSON & CO,, Richmond, Va. 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SBCHOOL UILDINGS 
and invites correspondence. 


W. A. HAYWARD, "iwass” 


Manulacturers of 


ac a-and Prize BADGES and JEWELS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SCHOOLKEEPING : How To Do It 


By HreaM OncouTt, LL.D. Price, 75 cents. 
JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston: —It will 
no doubt be a boon to the class of teachers for whom 
it was designed, being well filled with practical sug- 
remenag on teaching, management, and discipline, 

rawn from your long, varied, and successful experi- 
ence as a teacher. Addresa 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools lly recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Best references furnished. 


MIRIAM OOYRIE 
150 FirtTH AVENUE (corner of Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL'S 
ACENCY, 
This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation, to supply vacancies with teachers. 
Il cannot be of much service to any teacher whom I do 
not know well enough personally or by reputation to rec- 
ommend on my own responsibility. I want to become ac- 
quainted with competent teachers in all grades—from tha 
kindergarten to the university. Such teachers are always 
indemand. Superintencents and employers of ieachers 
may always depend on satisfactory service, and corres- 
ondence is solicited when vacancies are to be fiiled. 
‘eachers may obtain Enrollment Blank by sending a 
two-cent postage stamp. No fee for registration. 
Address 8. RK. WINOGHELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Educational Institutions. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced 
Students. July 6—Avugust 16- Greek, Latin, Ger 
man, French, English, Kiocution, Philosophy. Exper 
imental Psychology, Pedagogy, FRistory, Political 
and Social Science Mathematics, Pbysics, Chemis 
try, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. 

Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL 
OF LAW. 

For circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


’ ry In four years, and every time at an increased salary, 's a good record 
1 HREE TI MES for one aan ’ But F. Yale Adams, of Crown Point, N. Y., writes this 
morning (May 23): “ Yesterday I accepted the position of principal of St. Johnsville Union School, at a salary of 
1100. I suppose I am indebted to you for this position, although I have heard nothing Srom you iw regard to if. 

H1I8 18 THE THIRD POS(TION WHIOH I HAV& OBTAINED THROUGH AND of your business-like man- 
YOU, and each one has brought out some vew and pleasing features agement. This time the 
Board requested me to eend an application before I knew there was a vacancy at St. Johneville. Itis such things 
as this that give confidence ina Teachers’ Agency.”—Mr. Adams is quite right. On April 8, the secretary of the 
Board of Education wrote askivg us to name candidates. We described three men, told where they were teach- 
ing. but said nothing to the men themselves. iheir records were looked up, and Mr. Adams was IN y 
selected before he knew he was a candidate, He thinks that was a good way to [€t....:+0+++++ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-0 erative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. * Positions filled, 2300. 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory ard from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,000, 
calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


, Colorado, May 15, 1893. 


Dr. Hiram Orcutt,—Dear Sir : 

Misses J- and D. , teachers employed through your 
Agency last summer, have given us perfect satisfaction. We 
are now looking for two other teachers to fill important positions 
(as described below). What can you do for us? 

Very truly yours, 


Eugene C. Stevens, 
Supt. City Schools. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We need a lady for Latin and English, salary $700; another for School of Practice, $800; another for 
Classics and English, $900, We also have a large number of vacancies for ladies and gentlemen: sala 
from $300 to $2000. Circulars free. | B, LANDIS, Mgr., 205 N, 7th St., (G) ALLENTOWN, Paries. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, | 12014 oo St.,; 181 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill. | Hartford, Conn. Los Angeles, Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. tay SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Uffices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 
New is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


Miss E, F. FOSTER, Manager. 


TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Z4th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1893. 


A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clinical work offers superior advan 
tages to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinies of the public Hospitals 

Address CLAKA M4RSHALL, M.D., Dean, 

131 8 18th St., Philadelphi 


PENNSYLVANIA 


College of Dental Surgery 


The thirty eighth annual session opens October 3. 
1893. A three years graded course of Lectures, 
Clinies, and Quizzes is required before graduation 
Every opportunity for the denial student is offered. 
Women admitted. For catilogue and information 
acdress Dr. C. N. PEIRCE, Dean, 

eow] 1415 Walnut St, Philadeiphia, P.. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Uolleges and Schoo 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


Remember the Place, and call or write: 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


GET PLACES FOR TEACHERS, 
KERR HUYSSOON Charge no advance registration fee, but de- 
pend on results Circulars for stamp. 
1 Positions Filled. Salaries aggregate $2,053.60 


KERR & AUYSSOON, Union School (American W. St, NewYork. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, ( Address C. B. RUGGLES & CO. Baines Seen I Bldg.) 


wishing a change at 
237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 


Teachers’ Agency, 262 Wabash Av., Chicage. Confiden ial infor- 
mation given relative to the availability of best Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers. All 
assistance free. We do not notify teachers of vacancies, but deal directly with the Boards, and let 
them write to the parties we recommend. Send a postal for circular and blank form of Application 
for a Teacher or Superintendent We do business in every State in the Union. 


CHOOL BOARDS should always have on file a few blanks from BR, WINCH ELL’S 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ARTMOUTH COLLEGE. Chandler ScientificCourse 
General education. Specialty, Civil Engineering. 
Address: President, or Prof. EK. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


488- STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, oestablishec 
for the advancement of art education and train. 
ing of teachers in all bratches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street ston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
(yj STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
rn For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


EK. H. Principal. 


Stats NOBMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principa!. 


‘TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWATSE, Mass. 
"For both sexes. For catalogues, address th: 


orincipal, A. G. Boypgn, A.M. 
~'TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 

"For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


(TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogues address 
Principal. 


= 
100 SONGS fora 2 ct, stamp, & YouTH, Oadis,O, 


WINFIELD, Kas. Mar. 27, 1893, The managers of the Southwest Kansas Educational Bureau are 
reliable, conscientious, practical men. They are oid teachers, acquainted with the needs of schools, 
especially of the schools«f Kansas Any business entrusted to their care will be promptly attended to 


ts of employer and employed faithfully served. 
MILTON E PHILLIPS, Pres. 8S. W. College, 


The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus. 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, Central Office, Des Moines, Iowa. 
A BUBEAU IN EACH STATE — ONE FEE ENROLLS YOU IN ALL. 


Teachers Wh. Would Be 
For positions they especially desire, 
IN LI NE For choice and deserved promotion 
For other locations and better salaries, 


Should write for particulars to 
Our Eastern Managers: 


Dei.—Md.—E. D. Easton, Md. 
New England—H, J. CHASB, 18 Story St., Cambridge, Mass. 
New Jers: y—M. H. PADDOCK, 23 Crescent Ave., Jersey City. 
New York—E L. Monrog, Coxsackie, 
Or to Central Office for complete list of State Managers. 


| eka DR. M. E. PHILLIPS, President Southwest Kansas College. 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 


ILES Remedy Free. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
cure in lU days. Never returns; no purge; 
ing a new yearly subscriptiod. 


no 88've; nosuppository. A victim tr 
in vain every remedy has discovered a 


simple cure, which he wil] mail free to bis fellowsuf- 


NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset 8t., Boston 
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BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA. 


School and College Teaxt-Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


{@ Special terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pusuisners, 


ide te come apart. Fits an 
Same to Svo, without cutting. 


Price per 100, $1.50 net, postpaid. 
Send for sample. 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARISON; 
569 FIFTH AVE., ag 
Maps, 


TWO NEW TEXT- BOOKS. 


ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. For Grammar Grades. By Wm. M. Peck, author of 


‘‘Our New Arithmetic.”? 12mo, ix. +246 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
Presents a methods of arrangement on a thoroughly practical basis, eminently fitting it for securing 


the best and largest results. 
GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING. By Hopant B. JAcoss and 
Aveusta L. BRowER. No. 7: Light and Shade. Price, per doz. $1.80. 


Catalogues on app.ication. Correspondence invited. 
. A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East (4th St., New York. 


——_ PEN LETTERING. 


When we have something that is absolutely new and good we want the public to 
know the fact as soon as possible. Now who of all the JouRNAL’s readers will send 


us the first order for Pen Lettering ? 
It is a portfolio containing 24 sheets of alphabets, with double that number of 


designs, ancient and modern, plain and ornamental. The object of this collection is to 
provide all who are interested in such work with a large variety of forms that can be 
perfectly imitated with a pen. 

The cost of Pen Lettering is only 25 CENTS by mail, and the portfolio can be 
made fully as serviceable as many elaborate books, which are sold at a much higher 
rice. By the way, why not send for our Catalogue of Home Amusements, compris- 
ng Games, Toys, and Puzzles, 1893 edition, while it is fresh from the press? Our 
Home Amusements are decidedly educational, and there may be a good many sugges- 
tions for you in this pamphlet. Br SURE AND FIND US AT THE WORLD'S Fair. 


Mitton Braptey Co. . . 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Sixteenth Annual Session. Beginning July 10, 1893. 
Two Weeks. Five Weeks. 


School of Methods 2s’tustructors. Academic Departments 22 tnstructors. 


Three Weeks. 


Emerson College of Oratory : and Facutty. 


The attendance for 1892 was over 600, from 44 States and Territories, making this by far the 
largest Summer School in the United States.” 


ce SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in ali 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


W. A. MOWRY, Pres., SALEM, Mass. 
A. W. EDSON, Mgr. School of Methods, WoRCESTER, MAss. 


The Sauveur Summer College of Languages 


The EIGHTEENTH Session of the School will be held at 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE, to suty sa. 


ILLINOIS, 
This location has been selected because of its For board and rooms address the manager. Miss 
proximity to the Chicago Exposition E. C. HERRICK, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. 
Langusges Taught ;— «rench, German. Spanish, | For information and circulars, address 


The Largest and the Best. 
The Oldest and the Broadest. 


Modern Greek, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, Ancient Greek ; Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
also Art Course and Physical Culture 5 Copley St., Roxbury (Boston), Mass. 


“or Special Rates 


With STOP-OVER at CHAUTAUQUA, address W. A. DUNCAN, Sec’y, Syracuse,.N, Y. 
If Teach Id 
peers na P RO B L EM how to visit the 
9 
WORLD’S FAIR 


from luxuriously at a minimum of cost. from 
$55 New York. INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES.___(BOSTON, $57 
HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL REF | WORLD'S COLUMBIAN TOURIST C0., 


| Address 
> 239 Broad Y. 
ERENCES GIVEN. | 30 Ames Building, Boston. 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


OUR ALLOTMENT (ie.izcatec’) Group 150. Class 855. Dept. L. Sec. D. 


We have on exhibition a complete list of our publications, incl 


Our space is located in the north end, on the second floor of the great buildi 
Liberal Arts, Section D, where we cordially invite you to call when Visiting the 3k aaa - 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING CO., Boston and Chicago. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. 
POR MEN AND WOMEN. 


Established by 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign | 
Agency for the Publi e eg 
: k E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Tow Hache te & Co., London ; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., 


Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 


Catal lication. 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TUDY FRENCH YOUR Home: 


vou are.a beginner, get the new method. 

4 French With or Without a Master,” 

1 vol., $1.00. If you know some French, subscribe to 

“LE FRANCAIS” ($200 a year), @ French monthly 

magazine, containing annotated comedies, novel 

sketebes, etc., also many exercises which are cor 

rected free of charge. Difficulties explained. Each 

subscriber becomes a student, by correspondence, of 

the Berlitz School of Languages, Sample copy free. 
BERLITZ & CO, MapIson 8Q. NEW YORK. 


MAYNARD. MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East sonth St., New York, 


BLI8sH —— 

REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books). 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDER*ON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., etc. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, 
151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


H. I. SMITH, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course. Sepereing } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. s07 


THE 


RREPRESSIBLE 
CONFLICT 


BETWEEN 


TAL AND 
LABOR. 
THE CAUSE AND THE CURE. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, LL. D, 
Sent by mail on receipt of £5 cts. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


IPLOMAS, CERTIFICATES, ETC. 
At one-half the prevailing price for 
goods of the seme high grade. 


QUERY:—Would you use a cheap and nasty 
type printed Diploma if you could get oye 
elegantly lithographed at the same cost - - @ 
If not let us hear from you at’ once—before the 

“rush” season sets in. New and elegant designs 

for Public, Union, Graded, High Schools, 

etc.; Academies, Seminaries, Colleges; in 
fact we can fit anv kind of gchool in America. 

IMPORTANT Tell us the first time you write; 

+ —(1) How many diplomas you 
8 to help pay for mailing s 
(naming Journal of Education), 
D T. AMES CW., 202 Broadway. N, Y, 


A.0.°S SCHOOL PENS 


by 


| 


PERRY 


Largest and Oldest Pen Makers in the World, 
Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN 


Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889, AMY MORRIS HOMANS.. Director. 


Sole Agents, 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 
FLUTE AND PIANO 
MANDOLIN AND PIANO, 


PREPARED BY 
SEP. WINNER. 


An exceptional collection of gems from 
Standard Operas. The melodies are not 
difficult to play, and the piano accompani- 
ments are tasteful and easy. The following 
Operas are represented : 


Aida, Anna Bolena, L’Africaine, Belisario, 
Bohemian Girl, Cavalleria Rusticana, Carmen, 
Ernani, Fille du Regiment, Freischutz, Faust, 
Fra Diayolo, Gioconda, Don Giovanni, Les 
Huguenots, L’Amico Fritz, Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Lohengrin, Lucresia Borgia, The 
Masked Ball, Martha, Mignon, Maritana, 
Norma, Orphee, Oberon, Preciosa, Rigoletto, 
Satanella, Sonnambula, Traviata, Trovatore, 
Tannhauser, The Talisman, William Tell. 


To every lover of the Opera “Grand 
Opera Melodies” appeals strongly. This 
compilation should be on your piano for the 
next six months. To master its contents is 
to know the ins and outs of the Grand Opera. 


( Piano and Violin (both parts in 


GRO DOOR). $1.26 
Flute and Piano (both parts in 
ONO BOOK). cccccccces 1.25 
Mandolin and Piano (both parts 
Im OMG DIOK). 1.25 
sina 4 Violin Solos, (no accompani- 


Flute Solos,(no accompaniments) .75 
Mandolin Solos, (no accompani- 


76 
Complete, piano and other instru- 
Ment; twO 150 


Sent postpaid to any address, on receipt of the price. 


Agents for Decker Bros. Ghentnger and Fischer 
Pianos, and Wilcox and White Automatic Organs. 
Pianos exchan , or sold on instalments. 

For Musical truments, Strings, etc., send to John 
CO. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Young Normal Graduates, 


As well as those who have had 

successful experience, may be 

sure of engagements by regis- 

tering now with the 

NEW ENCLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
Forms and circulars sent 
free on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 


Important 7o 


Subscribers. 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuBS OF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 
one individual, 

This Club rate will apply to both 
NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PustisHinG Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 


Make a specialty 0 
mail postpaid to 


CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM & C0,, 


(Successors to Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham,) 
PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, 


Any book publis] 
718 and 720 Broadway, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUs Books. 


eral discount to teachers and parties orderi 


f supplying Public, Private, and School Libraries, and will 
any address their New CataLoGur or STANDARD AND 


Correspondence with book purchasers solicited. 


d in United States sent postpaid on receipt of price. Lib- 


ng quantities. Send trial order. 


J | 
| SONS Elegant Designs .°. Superior Workmanship .°. 


Old Instruments taken in exchange, 


Established in 1851. 


Great 


Durability Easy Terms. 


Write for Catalogues and full information. 


i70 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR 
A NEW AND 
COLLECTION. 
} 
7 
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Journal Education. 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 
B=zTRA. 


Vol XXXVIL Weeki. BOSTON & CHICAGO, 


2.50 per yr. in advance. 
ingle copies, 6 cents. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 1, 1893, { 


UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 
SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
(May 6, 1893,] 


ARITHMETIO. 


1. Define (a) minuend ; (5) evolution; (¢) prime num- 
ber. Illustrate each definition by an example. 

2. If }% of the value of a piece of property is $389.50, 
what is the value of the remainder ? 

3. Find three exact divisors of 1771, and give the quo- 
tient each will produce. bs 

4. Express decimally (a) +45; (0) (c) 975%. 

5. 95 ch. 81 1. equals how many rods, feet, and inches ? 

6. In what time will $819 amount to $843.75 at 4% 
per annum ? 

7. How many times is 3 bu. 2 pks. 5 qts. contained in 
62 bu. 5 qts.? . 

8. In a spelling contest where 75 words were given, 6 
contestants spelled 74 words each, 9 spelled 73 words 
each, 5 spelled 72 each, and 13 spelled 70 each. Find 
the average per cent. of standing of these contestants. 

9. Required the proceeds of a note for $235, given for 
4 months, and discounted the day it was made, at the 
Commercial National Bank of Albany, N. Y. 

10. A bin 8 ft. by 4 ft. by (?) contains 90 bushels of 
grain. Find the missing dimension. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Define (a) latitude; (6) longitude; (c) state the 
latitude and longitude of the North pole. 

2. Why is the climate of Montana colder than that of 
the state of Washington ? 

3. Name the states which border on Tennessee. 

4. In what state and on what river is each of the fol- 
lowing cities located: (a) Rochester; (b) Richmond; (c) 
Memphis ; (d) Kansas City ; (e) Cincinnati ? 

5. Name one sea and two channels between great 
Britain and Ireland. 


6. (a) What city is the seaport of Paris? (+) Of what 
country is Hamburg one of the principal seaports ? 

7. Into what do the following rivers flow, respectively : 
Rhone? Ganges? Amazon ? 

8. What industries in Australia are of most importance ? 
Name two. 

9. Name two large rivers which rise in New York and 
flow directly into an arm of the Atlantic Ocean. 

10. Through what waters would you pass in going from 
Baltimore to Mobile ? 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. From what source did the United States Government 
originally derive its authority ? 

2. Ina trial of the impeachment of the President of 
the United States, where is the power of prosecution 
vested ? 

3. What authority determines how often a United 
States census shall be taken? How often must it be 
taken ? 

4. What is the full term for which the following officers 
are respectively elected: United States senator? state 
senator ? governor ? 

5. How does the United States Constitution establish 
domestic tranquility ? 

6. How is the comptroller of this state chosen? Su- 
perintendent of public works ? 

7. How often is the entire legislature in this state 
elected ? When does such election next occur ? 

8. What is the age qualification of the President of the 


United States ? 
DRAWING. 


The word view, as used in this paper, refera to facts of form and — 
position. 

1. Develop the surface (or draw the pattern) of a 
right-angled, triangular prism, any size. 

2. How many times should the unit be repeated when 
a pentagon is used as the enclosing form ? 

3. Distinguish between a curved line and a broken line. 

4. Make a working drawing of a cylinder whose length 

5. Make an original design for a border, using two 
different modifications of the kite-shaped unit alternately. 


t 
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is twice its thickness, placed horizontally from left to 


right, any scale. (Three views.) cv 
6. Name five forms in nature of which the ovoid is 


the type form. 

7. When is a design symmetrical ? 

8. Represent a cone suspended vertically, in front and 
a little above the level of the eye. 


COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
‘‘ Observance of Arbor Day;” “A Trip to the World’s 
Fair;” ‘The Naval Review in New York Harbor;” 


“ Suggested Changes in School Laws.” 
Credit will be given on the merits of the composition with par- 
ticular reference to three points : 


1. The matter, i. ¢., the thoughts expressed. 

2. The correctness and propriety of the language used. 

3. The orthography, punctuation, division into para- 
graphs, use of capitals, and general appearance. 


GRAMMAR. 


You've rank’ed the heart of an old man that bas never harmed 

ou or yourr, with bitter feelings toward his kind, at a time when 
: bis thoughts should be ona berter world; and you've driyen him 
to wish that the beasts of the forests, who never feast on the blood 
of their own families, were his kindred and race; and now, when 
he has come to see the last brand of his but, before it is melted into 
ashes, you follow him up, at midnight, like huogry hounds on the 
track of a worn out and dying deer. 

J. FENNIMORE COOPER. 
The first seven questions refer to the above selection. 
Notss.—!I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a clause, 
Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2 Subordinate clauses include (a) 
subject clauses; (b) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbial 
claures. 3 In naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase, 
5. In narring a phrase, give only the preposition and ite unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, orclanse. 7. An object of a transitive 
verb i classed as a modifier of that yerb. 8. Only eight parts of speech are 
recognized,—the articles ‘he and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 
participles being one of the forms of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed ag 
modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Class, person, number, gender, case. Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 
ving the syntax of a noun or pronoun, give only the case and the reason 
orit. 12. Treat verbe as divided into two classes only; viz , transitive and 
intransitive; a transitive verb may be used in the active or passive voice, 
13. In parsing a verb, observe the following order: Principal parts, regular 
or irregular, tranritive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense, person, number, 
agreement. Give the syecial use of an infinitive ora partic ple after tense, 

1. Classify according to notes 1 and 2 the following 
clauses: (a) That has harmed; (b) When thoughts 
should be; (c) Beasts were kindred; (d) Who feast ; 
(e) You follow. 

2. Select (a) two adjective phrases; (+) three adver- 
bial phrases. 

3. Gives the mode of (a) have rankled ; (b) should 
be; (c) feast. 

4. Give the tense of (a) has harmed ; (b) should be; 
(c) were; (d) is melted ; (e) follow. 

5. Select and classify five pronouns. . 

6. Give syntax of (a) beasts; (b) race. 

7. Decline (a) who; (b) it. 

8. Give the principal parts of the verbs pid and run 
including the present participle. 

9. Give the plural of (a) mouthful; (4) merchantman; 
(c) talisman; (d) court-martial; (e) analysis. 

10. Write a sentence containing an infinitive (a) fol- 
lowing the verb see in the active voice; (b) used as the 


subject of a finite verb. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Describe the Eustachian tubes. 

2. Define food. 

3. Name two kinds of animal food that are least di- 
gestible. 

4. Describe the capillaries. 

5. Name the organs of respiration. 

6. Name two kinds of nervous tissue. 

7. Which part of the eye absorbs the superfluous light 
that enters it. 

8. What is reflex action ? 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. Give facts in regard to the settlement of Rhode 
Island as to (a2) by whom; (2) how title to lands was ob- © 
tained; (c) the location of the first settlement; (d) re- 
ligious beliefs of the settlers ; (¢) by whom its charter was 
granted. 

2. (a) What was the final decisive battle of the French 
and Indian war? (5) Who were the opposing command- 
ers, British and French respectively ? , 

3. What was the Stamp Act? By what legislative 
body was it enacted ? 

4. Who were the Tories of the Revolution? __ 

5. What result did the British calculate to secure by 
Burgoyne’s invasion ? 

6. Give two causes of the War of 1812. 

7. Name the inter-colonial wars in order of occurrence. 

8. Name three prominent statesmen and three promi- 
nent generals of the Confederacy. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. What island has been visited recently by severe 
earthquakes ? 

2. Who has been appointed ambassador to England 
from this country ? 

3. What day was made a legal holiday for this year 
only? Why? 

4. What international question affecting the United 
States is under the consideration of an international arbi- 
tration commission at Paris. 

5. What event changing the government of Servia 
recently took place in that country ? 

6. What state department in this state was created by 
the state legislature which recently adjourned ? 

7. At what place was the United States’ flag recently 
taken down? Why? 

8. In what European country have serious riots lately 
occurred ? What lead to them? 

9. What lineal descendant of Columbus is in this coun- 
try? What is the occasion of his visit ? 

10. What noted African explorer is reported to have 
died recently in that country ? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Name three conditions e:sential to good attention. 
2. What should be the aim of an object lesson? 
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3. Illustrate the difference between fault-finding with 
@ popil’s lesson and criticising it. 

4. State three advantages of using the word method in 
eaching primary reading. 

5. How should a principal of science be taught ? 

6. Mention a practical use for drawing as developed in 
construction. 

7. Illustrate two methods of finding the G. C. D. of 
two or more numbers. 

8. How may disorder generally be avoided ? 


ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIO, 

1 (a) The minuend in subtraction is the greater of the 
two numbers. (J) Evolation is the process of finding a 
root of a number. (c) Prime numbers are those that 
have no integral factors except one and themselves. Ex- 
amples will vary. 

2. $102.50. 4. (a) .04375. (6) .00625. (c) .090625. 
5. 383 rd. 3 ft.1152in. 6. 9mo.2da. 7. 17 times. 
8. 9532%. 9. $23018. 10. 3 ft. Gin. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


1. (a) Latitude is distance north or south of the equa- 
tor: (b) longitude is distance east or west from a meridian 
taken as the first or standard meridian; (c) 90° north 
latitude, no longitude. 

2. Because of its greater elevation aud greater distance 
from the Pacific Ocean. 

3. Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri. 

4, (a) New York, Genesee River; (+) Virginia, James 
River; (c) Tennessee, Mississippi River; (d@) Missouri, 
Missouri River; (e) Ohio, Ohio River. 

5. Trish Sea, St. George’s Channel, North Channel. 

6. (a) Havre; (0) Germany. 

7. Galf of Lyons, Bay of Bengal, Atlantic Ocean. 

8. Stock-raising, mining, agriculture. 

9. Hudson, Delaware, Susquehanna. Two of these. 

10. Chesapeake Bay, Atlantic Ocean, Florida Strait, 
Galf of Mexico, Mobile Bay. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. From the people, through the several state legis- 
laturee. 

2. In the House of Representatives. 

3. The United States Constitution. 
years. 

4. Six years. Two years. Three years. 

5. By removing from the several states the powers to 
make laws which discriminated against one state in favor 
of another, thus removing all causes for jealousy and 
quarrel, 

6. Elected by the people. Appointed by the governor 
by and with the consent of the senate. 


Once in every ten 


7. Once in two years. At the general election next 
November. 
8. He must be at least thirty-five years of age. 


DRAWING. 

2. Five times. 

3. A curved line is one that changes its direction at 
every point; a broken line ix one made up of straight 
lines, not lying in the same direction. 

6. Egg, strawberry, pear, acorn, the human head. 

7. When it is equally distributed or balanced about a 
line called the axis of symmetry. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. (a) Adjective; (b) adjective; (c) objective; (d) ad- 
jective ; (e) principal. 

2. (a) Of man, toward kind, of forests, of families, of 
hut, on track, of deer. (b) With feelings, at time, on 
world, on blood, into ashes, at midnight, like hounds. 

3. (a) Indicative ; (b) potential ; (c) indicative. 

4. (a) Present perfect (perfect); (6) past (imperfect) ; 
(c) past (imperfect); (d) present; (e) present. 

5. Personal: you, yours, his, him, their, he, it; rela- 
tive: that, who. 

6. (a) Subject, of were,—nominative case; (5) predi- 
cate noun (attribute) after «ere,—nominative case. 


Bing and pl. Sing. Pi. 
7. Nom. who it they 
Poss. whose its their 
Obj. whom it them 


8. Bid, bade, bidding, bidden. Ran, ran, running, run. 

9. (a) Mouthfuls; (5) merchantmen; (c) talismans; 
(d) courts-martial; (e) analyses. 

10. (a) Ex. I saw him go. 
profitable. 


(6) Hx. To study is 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. They are ducts which connect the mouth with the 
organs of hearing. 

2. All substances, solid or liquid, which, when intro- 
duced into the system, will nourish some part of it. 

3. Answers may differ. 

4. The minute blood vessels which connect the arteries 
with the veins. ‘ 

5. The lungs and air passages leading to them. 

6. The gray tissue and the white tissue. 

7. The choroid coat, 

8. Impressions condeyed to a nerve center by a sensory 
nerve, and thence reflected to the motor nerve, results in 
muscular movement, which is reflex action. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. (a) By Roger Williams and friends from Salem. 
(6) By grant from the Indians. (c) At Providence. (d) 
Entire freedom of religious belief. (¢) Charles I. of 
England. 

2. (a) The battle of Quebec. (0) Wolfe and Montcalm. 

3. An act requiring all deeds, mortgages, bonds, avd 
papers of similar character to be made on paper bearing 
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the {king’s stamp, in order to be valid. By the British 
Parliament. 

4. Inhabitants of the colonies who adhered to the 
British cause. 

5. The capture of the American posts in the Hudson 
valley, and the consequent separation of New England 
from the other colonies. 

6. The impressment of American seamen to serve on 
British ships of war, and the belief that the Indians in the 
northwest were furnished with arms and instigated to out- 
rages”against the Americans by British agents. (Other 
correct answers may be given.) 

7. King,William’s, Queen Anne’s, King George’s, and 
the French and Indian. 

CURRENT TOPICS. 

1. Zante. 

2. Thomas F. Bayard. 

3. April 27, It is the day on which the naval review 
in New York harbor occurred. 

4. The Behring Sea controversy. 

5. The young King Alexander declared himself of age 
and assumed kingly power, deposed the Regents, dis- 
missed the Cabinet, and organized a new ministry. 

6. Department of Agriculture. 


7. At Hawaii. By order U. S. Commissioner Blount, 
who was sent to that country to investigate the Hawaiian 
affairs. 

8. Belgium. A desire on the part of the people for 
universal suffrage, which was denied them by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

9. The Duke de Veragua. He is in this country as a 
representative of Spain to the World’s Fair. 


10. Emin Pasha. 

METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. Freedom from pain, care, anxiety, physical discom- 
forts and other distracting causes. : 

2. To arouse an interest, to cultivate the preceptive 
faculties, and to enlarge and improve language. 

3. Answers may differ. 

4, It conforms to the natural order of learning. 4. ¢., 
“Proceed from the known to the related unknown.” It 
adds to the child’s interest by early giving him power to 
read simple exercises. It gives early opportunity for the 
teacher to cultivate expression on the part of the child. 
It early gives the child the power of sight reading. 

5. Experimentally whenever practicable. 

7. Illustrations may be given on any two of the follow- 
ing: By factoring each number; by dividing by common 
divisors ; by consecutive divisions. 

8. By good organization, arrangement, and tact. 


of the rut. 


Step higher. Climb. Don't 


smother in the ruck. Be dis- 
contented. Try fora higher 
grade. Take an examination. 
Begin now—to-day. 
Craig’s Question and Answer 
Book will insure your passing 


any examination in any of the 
common school branches, 


Over 150,000 copies sold. 


When first published 
the price was $2.25. 
The publishers’ price 
is now $1.64, postpaid. 
Fora short time only we 
offer to send you the 
book for $1.10, postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND, PUBLISHING CO. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Has no special “seedtime and harvest” if 
we mean by seedtime a time of waiting for 
the seed to germinate and grow. New 
teachers are constantly registering and 
schoolofficers are constantly applying for 
well-qualified teachers, at this office. Yet, 
for the next three months there will be 
more vacancies to be filled and more de- 
mand for teachers of every grade than at 
any other season. 

Hence now is emphatically the time for 
all who seek positions or promotion to regis- 
ter. Forms and circulars sent free. Prompt 
and careful attention to all calls for teachers, 
whether in person or by letter. Our list of 
teachers is large, embracing many of the 
ablest and best in the profession, for eve 


department of school from the kindergarten 
to the college. No charge to school officers 
for services rendered. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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